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GUY MILES BURNHAM? 
JoHN M. Dopp 


A we are reminded of the brevity of human life and 

its associations. A man serves his day and generation 
and leaves behind his record for the guidance of those who 
are to follow. A life of inestimable value has ended, and 
none remains to take his place. 

Guy M. Burnham, one of the curators of the State his- 
torical society, died on February 28, 1939, at the age of 
seventy-nine. Born in Aurora, Illinois, March 1, 1860, he 
was educated in the public schools at Laporte, Iowa, the 
State normal at Cedar Falls, Iowa, and was graduated from 
the Iowa State college at Ames, with the degree of bachelor 
of science. He taught school at Glenville, Minnesota, Alden, 
Iowa, and Chicago. He was city editor of the Ashland Daily 
Press from 1891 to 1912 and later editor of the Ashland 
News until its consolidation with the Ashland Daily Press. 
He was married to Luella George at Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
December 30, 1885. They had one child, Guy M. Jr., who 
now holds an important position with the Wisconsin tele- 
phone company at Milwaukee. Mrs. Burnham died some 
years ago. 

During his residence in Ashland, Mr. Burnham assisted 
in every movement for the upbuilding of Ashland and the 
north of Wisconsin. He wrote a 464 page book, entitled 
the Lake Superior Country in History and Story, and for 
fifteen years prior to his death edited the Chequamegon 
column in the Daily Press, covering history, astronomy, bot- 
any, and many other subjects. These writings he clipped 


1 We publish in this issue two of the five memorial addresses given at the 
annual meeting of the society. The other three will appear in the March issue. 
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from the paper and preserved. It was his last wish that these 
clippings be turned over to a committee whom he named that 
they might be put in permanent form for the information of 
coming generations. He sought eagerly the historic tradi- 
tions of the Indians, the early explorers and settlers, and 
traveled far and wide to obtain all possible information. It 
was due to his research that the site of the first house built 
by white men in Wisconsin was located. A monument was 
erected at the head of Chequamegon bay to designate it. He 
located the watersheds on the highways near Ashland and 
headed committees to place suitable markers. Points of his- 
toric interest were the goal of much of his effort. It is doubt- 
ful if anyone will ever be found to improve upon his work 
since those from whom he was able to get the traditions of 
the Indians are rapidly passing away. His versatile mind 
was ever at work, and we are fortunate that he has left on 
record so much of the labor of an energetic life. 

For forty years he was deputy collector of customs at the 
port of Ashland and was responsible for many harbor im- 
provements among which was the lighthouse on the break- 
water. He was an authority on lake shipping. During this 
period he also represented the United States public health 
service. For many years he was active in politics, and few 
political moves were made without his counsel. He was in- 
terested in fraternal associations. At the time of his death 
he was secretary and recorder of the four Masonic bodies in 
Ashland and at some time had been at the head of all of 
them. He was active in church work, and he and his wife 
were leaders in the promotion of the musical interests of the 
city. At the time of his passing he was a member of the 
Vaughn library board, the Ashland board of education, and 
a trustee of Northland college where plans were under way 
to confer a degree upon him. 
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Mr. Burnham was quiet, unobtrusive, upright in his deal- 
ings with his fellow men, a loyal friend, and a searcher for 
universal truth. 

To do justice to the activities and attainments of this 
man would occupy more time and space than is allotted to 
this memorial. As one who has known and been closely as- 
sociated with him for a half century, I sincerely desire to pay 
just tribute to a good man, a good citizen, and a loyal friend 
with this small contribution, which testifies to a life spent in 
the service of God and his fellow men. The world is better 
for such men having lived. 








COLONEL MARSHALL COUSINS 


Percy C. ATKINSON 


N THE evening of Friday, February 24, this year, your 

friend and mine, Colonel Marshall Cousins, was strick- 

en down by an automobile on a Madison street. He suffered 

fatal injuries, did not recover consciousness, and died four 

days later at the Madison General hospital on Tuesday, 
February 28, 1939. 

Colonel Cousins, so long a resident of Eau Claire, pre- 
ferred in his later years to live in Madison. With the passing 
of relatives and many friends, here it was that he found not 
newer interests, but more satisfaction in old interests. For 
instance, he was a man who just naturally would belong to 
the State historical society and one who would just as 
naturally gravitate to the head of this most worthy institu- 
tion. Others of us may overlook or neglect it, but not 
Marshall Cousins, and we all know how valued a servant he 
was of the society and of the public. 

Off the record, may I say that as I look back over years 
of association with him, I regret that I never fully recognized 
how unique and interesting a personality he had. We began 
a friendship as members of the same military company in the 
Wisconsin National guard in 1888. As years went by, pro- 
motions came to each of us, and I am sure, that so far as I 
was concerned they came through efforts he made in my be- 
half. Nor did his kindness end with his death. We were to- 
gether ‘in the field and over a wide territory’ many times 
since those early days. He was one of the early builders of 
the Wisconsin National guard and did his share to make it 
notable among the states. He was closely associated with 
such men as the late General Charles King and Adjutant 
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General Orlando Holway; also, he had a wide acquaintance 
and friendship with men high in authority in the regular 
service. 

At the funeral services held in Eau Claire on March 3, 
the Masonic auditorium was filled with sorrowing friends, 
and military honors were given at Lakeview cemetery. 

A sketch of his family history is as follows: 

He was the son of the late Henry and Louisa P. Cousins, 
who came to Eau Claire in 1866. The father, distinguished 
as a lawyer, was born in Mayville, Chautauqua county, New 
York, on February 7, 1826. He moved with his parents to 
Ohio in 1848, and in 1850 came to Wisconsin to practice law 
at East Troy, Walworth county. For six years Henry 
Cousins was clerk of the court, and at the time of the Civil 
war he received a lieutenant’s commission, recruited a com- 
pany, but was not physically able to go to the front. Mrs. 
Cousins was Louisa, daughter of Otis and Julia (Corbin) 
Preston, born October 26, 1840, at White Pigeon, Michigan. 
In Wisconsin she lived at Elkhorn, Walworth county. In 
1867 in Eau Claire, Henry Cousins was district attorney and 
in 1871 was an assemblyman from here. For two years he 
was an alderman representing the Third ward. In 1881 he 
was appointed registrar of the United States land office in 
Arizona, a position taken on account of his health. He re- 
turned to Eau Claire in 1883 and in 1885 was again district 
attorney. On October 25, 1888, he died in his sixty-sixth 
year. 

To this pioneer couple two children were born, Marshall, 
September 4, 1869, and Mary, 1872. The latter was the 
wife of James T. Joyce, now of San Antonio. Mrs. Joyce 
died January 15, 1936. Colonel Cousins was married to 
Amy Wade, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James H. Wade, 


but in a few years there was a separation. 
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Colonel Cousins while a resident of Madison had for his 
first interest the State historical society, as before that he 
was interested in the military service of state and nation. He 
first donned a uniform in 1888, to become a member of the 
Griffin rifles, named after the late Michael Griffin of Eau 
Claire, congressman and adjutant general of the state under 
Governor Hoard. 

Through the various grades he passed, eventually to be- 
come Colonel Cousins of the Sixth Wisconsin infantry, an 
organization he had helped to build up in 1916 and which 
was broken up at Camp MacArthur, Waco, Texas, in 1917, 
its parts being absorbed by other units of the Thirty-second 
division. To his lifelong regret Colonel Cousins did not go 
over seas. He was in the class of National guard colonels 
for whom at the time there was no place available. Marshall 
Cousins’ record in the adjutant general’s office at Madison 
closes as follows: ‘Commissioned colonel 10th Inf., W.N.G., 
May 2, 1918, mustered out, March 5, 1920.’ His military 
service extended over a period of thirty-two years. 

In January, 1895, as a member of the state legislature, 
he was chairman of the committee on military affairs. In the 
Spanish-American war he participated in the Porto Rican 
expedition under General Miles, and was wounded at the 
battle of Coamo. He was then a first lieutenant, and ad- 
jutant of the First battalion, Third infantry, W.N.G. In 
1899, he was captain and adjutant, and in 1913 was com- 
missioned major. For fourteen years he had been regimental 
adjutant. From July 1, 1916, to December 14, 1916, he was 
in the United States army for service on the Mexican border. 

As a lodge man, he belonged to the Masons, the Knights 
of Pythias, and the Elks. An unsuccessful campaign for lieu- 
tenant governor, on the Republican ticket, was a part of his 
political life. Later, he was appointed commissioner of bank- 
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ing by Governor Emanuel Philipp, an office he filled with 
distinct honor. He was a banker by profession, his last po- 
sition that of assistant cashier of the Union National bank at 
Eau Claire—this up to the time when he entered the service 
for the World war. 

He would have made as good an editor as he was an his- 
torian. Hours, that must have run into the many hundreds, 
were spent by him in poring over the ‘ancient and forgotten 
lore,’ and ever did he search for the unusual in the histories 
of many lives. This work he did for other communities, as 
well as for his own. 

His home papers received the kindest consideration from 
him, and up to the very last he contributed generously to 
them. Many Eau Claire men and women had been urged to 
send him matters relating to the past, and he had a constant 
desire for old pictures. Here it might be said also that at 
one time he was contemplating the writing of a book on Wis- 
consin banking. 

Colonel Cousins brought rare gifts, indeed, to the State 
historical society, as its president. I would leave the sugges- 
tion that some one of the society take an interest in the data, 
doubtless collected and left by him, which may relate to the 
history of military affairs, banking, and social life. 

Living at Madison, he chose the busiest of places to re- 
side, the Loraine hotel, and it would seem that few men there 
were more admired or better loved. 











MILWAUKEE, 1870-1900 
THE EMERGENCE OF A METROPOLIS 


Bayrp STILL 


HE Milwaukee of fifty houses and about 1,000 inhabi- 
tants (including the suburban population!) which the 
young Increase Lapham found upon his arrival in the village 
July 1, 1836,’ had become a city of 70,000 according to the 
census enumeration which preceded his death not quite forty 
years later. Could Lapham have survived the succeeding 
quarter-century, he would have seen in those years a 300 per 
cent increase in urban growth which pushed Milwaukee’s 
population to over 285,000 by 1900 and brought about in 
southeastern Wisconsin such a transformation from city to 
metropolis as was increasingly characteristic of American 
social history in the last third of the nineteenth century. 
Although the census did not record the disappearance 
of a frontier line until 1890, the generation of Americans 
whose numbers it chronicled had been responsive for almost 
two decades to an urban pull already potentially stronger 
than the ‘lure of the sunset regions.’ In 1871, the Milwaukee 
Sentinel described the attempts of the New York Tribune to 
urge the ‘poverty-stricken dwellers’ in ‘our overcrowded 
cities to strike out into the country and push their fortunes 
with good hope of mending them’ ;? but few seemed to start. 
Nor was the city attractive in the East alone. The census of 
1890 which disclosed the absence of frontier at the same time 
revealed the presence of over a million people in the city of 
Chicago, more than two thirds of whom had come in the 


1Increase A. Lapham to Darius Lapham, July 7, 1836. See I. A. Lapham 
papers, Wisconsin historical library. 
2 Milwaukee Sentinel, March 18, 1871. 
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preceding twenty years. By 1900, the Middle West con- 
tained twelve cities of over 150,000. Between 1870 and 
1900, the population of these cities increased 245 per cent; 
during the same years the general population of the United 
States increased only 97 per cent and that of the section of 
which they were a part, 83 per cent. As early as March, 1871, 
the Milwaukee Sentinel reported: 


Every year sees a greater disproportion in the relative importance 
of town and country. The cities grow at a more rapid rate than the 
country at large. ... The modern creed ... seems... [that] it 
is better to be the most insignificant member of some great community 
than a very important member of a small one. Better be some infinites- 
simal [sic] fraction of the metropolis than the magnate of some ob- 
scure village; the 1/100,000,000 of New York than the 1/1 of Aroostook 
County. There is no mistaking the direction of the current.’ 


The trend was manifestly more than simply cityward. It 
was the big city—the metropolis—that had begun to exert 
the pull. As the Milwaukee editor wrote in 1871: 


The young man in the country no sooner elects for himself his 
course, than he makes for the nearest town. Scarcely has he grown fa- 
miliar with his new surroundings, when the subtle attractions of the 
remoter city begin to tell upon him. There is no resisting it. It draws 
him like a magnet. Sooner or later, it is tolerably certain, he will be 
sucked into one of the great centers of life.* 


This significant metropolitan aspect of the urban drift 
emerges from the columns of the Milwaukee press between 
1870 and 1900. The comments not only reflect the transition 
of the Wisconsin community from city to metropolis, but 
also disclose the ingredients of this urban pull and the ad- 
justment to its results for the Middle West in general. The 
change is especially revealing for the Wisconsin city because 
of its fourfold increase in the years under consideration— 


* Ibid. * Ibid. 
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from 71,440 to 285,315—and because it was the emergent 
metropolis of a state so long and so generally associated with 
the lure, not of the city, but of the land.° 

The newspapers of the seventies had chronicled Mil- 
waukee’s steady growth, but those of the early eighties re- 
flected an intensity of urban expansion that was news. ‘Mil- 
waukee is yet in a sort of nebulous state; her true place 
among the constellations of cities is undetermined,’ read an 
editorial, May 16, 1881, urging the citizens to ‘place Mil- 
waukee in the forward ranks of American cities.* In July, 
the paper reported that a trip ‘through the various wards of 
the city shows plainly that Milwaukee is growing rapidly. 
On every street new dwellings and business houses are be- 
ing put up and finished.” An increased attendance at the 
public schools was interpreted in September to indicate ‘a 
more rapid increase in population than Milwaukee has 
known before in years.”* The opening of the Industrial ex- 
position on September 6 was hailed as evidence that Milwau- 
kee could ‘justly claim rank among the great cities of the 
land.” By November real estate men were expecting a 
yearly gain of 10,000 as against the 4,400 average gain of 
the seventies. Manufacturing interests were ‘expanding like 
a green bay-tree,’ and the flood of population was ‘a marvel 
to the oldest citizen.”*° These developments were related to 

5The population of Milwaukee was 71,440 (1870); 115,587 (1880); 204,468 
(1890); and 285,315 (1900). The percentage of increase over the preceding 
decade was 58 per cent (1870); 62 per cent (1880); 77 per cent (1890); and 
40 per cent (1900). The Milwaukee newspapers examined for this study were the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, January to December, 1871; Evening Wisconsin, January 
to December, 1876; January to December, 1886; January to December, 1889; 
January to December, 1896; Milwaukee Daily Journal, January to December, 
1891. In sampling for specific problems the following were used: Milwaukee 
Sentinel, May and November issues, 1870, 1875, 1880, 1885, 1890, 1895, and 1900. 
I am indebted to William H. Herrmann, historical adviser of the Milwaukee 
newspaper digest project, for aid in surveying these materials. 

* Evening Wisconsin, May 16, 1881. "Ibid., July 27, 1881. 


8 Ibid., September 7, 1881. * Ibid., September 6, 1881. 
1 Tbid., November 10, 1881. 
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a post-frontier economic maturation which both reflected 
and demanded a change from agricultural pursuits. Wis- 
consin had grown up, announced the Evening Wisconsin in 
the spring of 1881: 


We are growing older and more skilled, and should not be content 
with exhibiting wheat from an acre which yielded seventy-nine bushels, 
as we have been. Milwaukee and Wisconsin should exhibit their handi- 
work in wood, in iron, in leather, in paper, and in the many other ma- 
terials, where the value of the crude material has been enhanced ten, an 
hundred, and even a thousand fold. Our grains and grasses are con- 
densed into meat and cheese and butter; our mines into rails and bars of 
iron; our iron into engines and machinery; our forests into lumber and 
our lumber into threshers, wagons, and woodenware; and still finer, into 
furniture of the most useful and ornamental. ...In 1860, if we 
recollect aright, the average year’s labor of a man in Massachusetts 
was worth more than four times as much as one in Wisconsin. The 
Wisconsin mechanic has made wonderful strides since then, and is well 
upon the heels of his brother of the noble old commonwealth." 


From 1871 forward the press recognized the effect of migra- 
tion farther West as a factor in changing the city. Accord- 
ing to the Sentinel in 1871 Wisconsin had become ‘an Kast- 
ern community to the great wave of emigration which has 
passed us, and is flowing on towards the great Northwest,’ 
and the opportunity lay open to supply all the Northwest 
with manufactured articles..? By 1896, the press had ex- 
panded the potential market to take in the North, South, and 
West. 

By April, 1886, Milwaukee had ‘grown to such metro- 
politan proportions’’*® that her transportation facilities were 
inadequate, and she was deemed ‘not longer a struggling, 
dependent village, but an independent metropolis.”* City 
growth was still news in 1889 when the annual 10 per cent 


11 Tbid., May 10, 1881. This shows an interesting trend away from the prac- 
tice during the frontier period of advertising evidences of phenomenal agricul- 
tural productiveness in the area. 

12 Milwaukee Sentinel, June 19, 1871. 

% Evening Wisconsin, April 3, 1886. “ Ibid., June 24, 1886. 
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increase in postal receipts and the ‘steady increase in the 
newspaper postage paid by Milwaukee publications’ added 
to the increase in ‘almost every department of business and 
industrial activity’ were heralded as signs that the city was 
‘moving straight forward, ... as rapidly as is consistent 
with permanent growth, toward metropolitan greatness.’*® 
The demand for a full block for the new city hall was predi- 
cated on the assertion that Milwaukee had ‘become a metro- 
politan city.”° Now enthusiastic Milwaukeeans were pre- 
dicting that the city would have 1,000,000 people to cele- 
brate its centennial in 1935, a prophecy based on the fact 
that the population was increasing at the rate of 13,000 per 
year and had nearly doubled in the last ten.’ In 1891, the 
Milwaukee Daily Journal reported phenomenal growth”® 
while in 1896 the Evening Wisconsin declared: ‘Milwaukee 
has long passed the experimental stage of existence... . 
Milwaukee is a great city.”* These constant references to 
‘phenomenal growth,’ ‘metropolitan proportions,’ and ‘met- 
ropolitan greatness’ were not the mere wishful thinking of 
town-speculator days in the Milwaukee area. The press of 
the eighties and nineties was recording the urban realities of 
its day. 

Despite the fact that its columns reflected the attain- 
ment of metropolitan status in the area between 1870 and 

* Ibid., January 5, 1889. * Tbid., May 30, 1889. 

* Expert engineers predicted, however, an increase to only 562,010. They 
arrived at this figure by showing from the growth-curve of Chicago, New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia that, after reaching a certain point, cities get to be 
too large to be affected by so-called ‘booms’; and also by pointing out that, in 
the absence of suburbs to be taken under her wing by annexation, Milwaukee 
‘must rely on natural growth for an increase in population.’ It was the editor’s 
theory that ‘the population of cities in general varies in its ratio of increase with 
the condition of business throughout the country. With the subsidence of the 
wave, a portion of this element finds its way back to the farm, thus reducing 
the ratio of growth.” Milwaukee Sentinel, July 7, 1889. Milwaukee had attained a 
population of 578,249 by 1930. 


%* Milwaukee Daily Journal, September 26, 1891. 
* Evening Wisconsin, November 80, 1896. 
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1890, editorial expression in Milwaukee was at first inclined 
to discourage the urban drift. It did its best to paint the 
felicity of country life, at the same time revealing, indirectly 
if not directly, the prevailing predilection for the urban scene. 
As the editorialist of 1871 remarked: ‘Even those of us who 
deprecate this state of things most,’ referring to the growth 
of the city, ‘and are unwearied in picturing the quiet felicity 
of country life, how careful we are to establish ourselves, 
at most some half hour’s distance from urban limits.”° The 
Evening Wisconsin spoke its strongest for the ‘quiet felicity 
of country life’ in mid-summer, 1881. The country, said 
the editor, is abundantly more healthful. Pure milk, whole- 
some water, mellow fruit, vegetables, and proper sleep and 
exercise are lacking in the city; and the ‘dense centers of 
population are unfavorable to moral growth as they are to 
physical development.’ Sharpness and deception charac- 
terize the city merchant, mechanic, and professional man as 
well. How different is the situation of the ‘sturdy farmer 
removed from the dust and smoke and filth and vice of the 
crowded city. . . . Content in his cottage . . . why should 
he long for the fare and follies of the madding crowd in the 
gay metropolis?’ It agreed with the Chicago Interior that 
the city papers should cease to hold the rural youths up to 
ridicule and should attempt to impress Bohemians with the 
charms of country life.”* The newspapers in 1886 echoed 
Jefferson’s dictum that cities were ‘great sores,’ centers of 
lawlessness, anarchy, and vice, and deemed a city popu- 
lation of one fourth the nation a proportion altogether too 
great.”* The ‘silver lining’ behind prevailing labor difficul- 
ties was the possibility that they would discourage the recent 


»” Milwaukee Sentinel, March 18, 1871. 
™ Evening Wisconsin, July 30, 1881. 

22 Tbid., March 22, 1886. 

% Tbid., March 5, 1886. 
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alarming rush of factories from the smaller towns to the 
cities and would ‘prevent any further influx of the people 
from the rural districts into cities to obtain employment.’* 
The ‘fungus growth’ of the American city was, after all, det- 
rimental to agriculture—‘the basis of all industries.*° And 
not alone that. Those urban by-products, labor difficulty and 
even communism, would have to be faced;”° the cleavage 
between the very wealthy and the very poor was bound to be 
more marked; ‘the vices and swindling schemes of the peo- 
ple’ would become more numerous; and ‘the better classes 
take less and less interest and have slighter influence in poli- 
tics.’*" 

In the face of this discouragement of the flight to the 
metropolis, to be explained in part by the fact that Mil- 
waukee newspapers served a wide agrarian community and 
possibly to some extent by the personal point of view of the 
writer, came many an inadvertent reference to the benefits 
of city life. The Milwaukee Sentinel in March, 1871, at- 
tested the cultural advantages of the city: luxurious houses, 
pictures, prima donnas, popular preachers, the theater, the 
emporiums of art and fashion—the ‘pomp and pride of life.’ 
Even though the country was everywhere ‘trying to assimil- 
ate itself to city life,’ it could not hold out against the city. 
There one could ‘shop better, and dress more fashionably, 
and give parties more conveniently, and get better concerts, 
and see more sights.’ People were beginning to take a pro- 
vocative pride in the metropolis in which they resided. Even 
the poor could not be pulled loose from the city, for they 
felt lost in the country and found the want of companionship 
deeper than any other urge. ‘Out of the crowd they feel 
weak and helpless,’ the editor wrote. “They can no more 


* Ibid., April 24, 1886. * Tbid., July 24, 1886. 
* Ibid., March 22 and April 24, 1886. * Tbid., March 5, 1886. 
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endure space and air all about them, than the forest tree can 
that has grown up, sheltered by its fellow.’* Fifteen years 
later, while still decrying the urban trend, the Evening Wis- 
consin had to recount the testimony that living was cheaper 
in cities like London, Paris, Chicago, and Milwaukee than in 
the smaller Wisconsin cities of Madison, Oshkosh, and 
Green Bay. It reported that, although rents in the city 
were higher, many lived ‘in the outskirts or suburbs.’ Con- 
sidering the advantage of gas, electric lights, sewerage, good 
streets, parks, and amusements, it recorded that ‘as a general 
thing the comforts are infinitely greater in the large cities.’ 
Whereas a good meal could then be had in Milwaukee for 
half what it had cost thirty years before, the villages and 
small cities could, it was thought, show no such improvement. 
In short, ‘there is good in the great cities and also a vast deal 
of evil in them’*—a dictum in the inconclusiveness of which 
is revealed the attitude of the press of the eighties until, by 
the end of that decade and in the next, editorial opinion came 
to regard the metropolis as an established feature of Ameri- 
can civilization and recognized Milwaukee as one among the 
accepted large cities of the United States. In fact, it was 
quick to discourage migration from Milwaukee to Oklahoma 
in 1889. Then the Evening Wisconsin predicted that ‘not 
many months hence Oklahoma will be furnishing her quota 
of pilgrims to Milwaukee in search of a comfortable and 
sure livelihood,’ and warned that ‘just at present Oklahoma 
is a good country to keep away from.”*° Metropolitan liv- 
ing had begun to appeal to the American people; it appeared 
that some natural law of social development had brought the 
big city here to stay. 


*8 Milwaukee Sentinel, March 18, 1871. 
* Evening Wisconsin, July 24, 1886. * Tbid., April 15, 16, 1889. 
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The drift of population to Milwaukee was not alone, 
however, the result of some ‘naturally generated’ urban mag- 
netism. Through the late nineteenth century, editorial prop- 
aganda had combined with codperative activity to advertise 
the advantages of the city for residence and industry. In 
May, 1871, the Sentinel, pointing to Wisconsin’s central po- 
sition in the nation, the diversification of her industries, and 
the character of her people, prophesied that ‘the future of 
Wisconsin is clearly that of manufacture’ and that ‘her po- 
sition will be one of proud preéminence.”* A week later, the 
editor predicted that ‘in the ages to come this beautiful city 
will sit, queen in the midst of our great inland seas, dispens- 
ing her favors and rejoicing in the prosperity of her chil- 
dren.”** Ten years later, the extension and enlargement of 
manufactures were advertised as a means of recovering by 
industry what the city had lost in trade, if the example of 
other maturing urban units could be trusted. The editor 
wrote: 


Cleveland has no wheat trade, but it has vast manufactories, which 
have rendered it one of the most prosperous, substantial, and thrifty 
cities in the Union. Real estate is there worth considerable and quick 
of sale, because there is so much surplus wealth in the city. It is so at 
Newark; it is so at Pittsburgh; it is so at Philadelphia, though as com- 
mercial centers these cities have no prominence.** 


Urging merchants to help induce, by even a small invest- 
ment, the coming of the Whitehill sewing machine factory, 
the paper asserted that ‘it has become a dire necessity to 
make Milwaukee more conspicuous and render it more at- 
tractive to outsiders and to induce them to select it for a per- 
manent place of settlement.’ Among the factories brought 
during the summer of 1881 was the Beloit reaper works, the 


™ Milwaukee Sentinel, May 13, 1871. ™ Ibid., May 20, 1871. 
* Evening Wisconsin, March 26, 1881. 
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decision of whose managers was influenced, according to the 
Evening Wisconsin, by Edward Barber, a prominent dealer 
in real estate, who drove its agent ‘over the Cream City 
and pointed out to him her many advantages.’** Such propa- 
ganda and promotion continued throughout the eighties. 
The Evening Wisconsin declared that 


Milwaukee, not content with its already large and increasing manufac- 
turing industries is, Oliver Twist-like, yearning for more; but unlike 
the Dickens hero is having its wants supplied. This is not strange when 
the many inducements offered the producer by the rail and water con- 
veniences this city possesses, as well as the desirable location for es- 
tablishments which employ large numbers of workmen, are considered.*® 


In 1886, the press was seeking to allay the fear of higher 
costs in the big city by asserting that ‘business can be carried 
on cheaper here than anywhere else in the state except as to 
the one item of rent, and the increase in that would not be 
heavy. . . . As to all other items, as fuel, food, clothing, 
machinery, supplies, etc., they are cheaper here than any- 
where else in the state.’ Alarmed at the lack of vigor of 
its citizens in promoting Milwaukee, the paper urged that 
the Merchants’ association or the Common council should 
make ‘some presentation of the commercial and manufactur- 
ing advantages of Milwaukee’ and confer with ‘men who 
propose to come here or might be induced to do so.’ The 
writer asserted that ‘manufacturers will not locate here un- 
less some inducements are presented.’*° 

The organization of the Milwaukee advancement asso- 
ciation following a suggestion made by the Merchants’ as- 
sociation in the spring of 1888 attested the acceptance of 
this view. Incorporated with the aim of promulgating ‘in- 
formation which would induce manufacturers to locate their 


* Tbid., November 2, 1881. * TIbid., November 29, 1881. 
* Ibid., March 27, 1886. 
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plants in Milwaukee,’*’ it had a good report to make after 
nine months of activity. It had helped the Cream City glass 
company to resume operations by mobilizing additional cap- 
ital; it had brought the Moore manufacturing company’s 
shop and the Midland mazea milling company’s plant, in 
addition to ‘scores of other manufactories’; and it had re- 
ceived hundreds of letters ‘seeking information relative to 
facilities afforded as a location for institutions of different 
kinds.’ According to the estimate of its secretary, Curt M. 
Treat, this service could be done yearly for $7,000: publi- 
cation and distribution of advertising and descriptive mat- 
ter, $3,000; advertising in newspapers and periodicals, 
$1,500; secretary and office expense, $2,500.** If an article 
on the ‘City of Milwaukee’ in Harper’s Weekly for July 18, 
1891, were not a part of the association’s advertising cam- 
paign, its description of Milwaukee’s advantages for indus- 
try must have served that purpose. Its author noted the re- 
cent movement to Milwaukee of manufacturers from other 
sections of the country and commended the Advancement 
association for resuming the advertisement of Milwaukee in 
the East.*® A. W. Rich proposed in June, 1889, that finan- 
cial inducements to manufacturers be systematized by creat- 
ing a fund, through stock subscription, to be invested, at 
the discretion of a board of officers, in any promising and 
businesslike manufacturing enterprise that should seek to 
establish itself in Milwaukee. This was ‘not to be a donation 
or bonus but a bona fide investment for profit of Milwaukee 
capital which shall be used to piece out the capitalization of 
such industrial enterprises as are in themselves profitable, 
but need additional money for larger and still more remun- 


* John G. Gregory, History of Milwaukee, Wisconsin (Chicago, 1981), i, 507. 
*® Evening Wisconsin, January 9, 1889. 
* William W. Howard, Harper’s Weekly, xxxv, 5388. 
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erative operations.”*° The activities of the Milwaukee in- 
dustrial investment company, which was the outcome of this 
proposal, were commended by the Wisconsin: 


It is not enough to sit in a comfortable counting-room and write a 
letter now and then inviting some enterprise to come. . . ; the manu- 
factories should be urged to come; we should go out and ‘compel them 
to come in.’ Thus other growing manufacturing cities are doing with re- 
sults profitable to themselves. . . . There must be tangible money in- 
ducement which hitherto Milwaukee has been unable to offer through 
lack of specific organization to this end. 


Free rents for a period, free sites, and local subscription to 
capital were urged as the bait Milwaukeeans should offer 
industry if the city were to fulfill its destiny as ‘the manu- 
facturing metropolis of our boundless West.’** 

Efforts to stimulate trade in the Milwaukee area served 
also as urban promotion in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Systematic encouragement of the city’s business 
interests was begun in 1861 with the organization of the 
Milwaukee merchant’s association. In 1862, Captain D. P. 
Mapes was hired to visit places tributary to Milwaukee in 
southwestern Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota and make 
known the benefits of trade with the city.*” Trade excursions 
were begun in 1878. In June, 108 of Milwaukee’s leading 
business men, including E. P. Allis and T. A. Chapman, 
visited cities in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Bach’s band 
played, and speakers lauded the flourishing metropolis as a 
center of trade.** Raising funds to secure the selection of 
Milwaukee for the State fair, sending a committee to New 
York to suggest the investment of eastern capital in Mil- 
waukee, promotion of the Industrial exposition, pressure to 


“Evening Wisconsin, June 5, 1889. “Tbid., July 16, 1889. 
“Gregory, History of Milwaukee, i, 490. 


* William G. Bruce, History of Milwaukee City and County (Chicago, 1922), 
i, 398. 
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equalize unfavorable railroad rates, and efforts to attract 
conventions to the city: these were all phases of the codp- 
erative promotion of the time. The press pointed to the 
value of such promotion in an article on the ‘business aspect 


of the Saengerfest’ which was held in the city late in July, 
1886: 


In view of the event of the Saengerfest now being held, Milwaukee 
business men ought never again need argument to convince them that it 
pays to employ any and all reasonable means to attract visitors to the 
city. A moderate estimate of the aggregate extra business enjoyed by 
the local hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, livery stables, street-car 
lines, summer-gardens, groceries, bakeries, meat shops, furnishing goods 
stores, dry goods stores, etc., in consequence of the presence of the city’s 
throng of visitors, is $75,000 per day. It is undoubtedly within bounds 
to state that during the current week $400,000 will be taken in trade in 
this city which would not have been secured save for the Saengerfest.* 


The Milwaukee advancement association did much to at- 
tract conventions to Milwaukee, and the Citizens’ business 
league was organized in 1897 primarily for that purpose, a 
function later carried on by the chamber of commerce. 
The editorial columns of the Milwaukee papers from the 
seventies through the nineties not only reflect the physical 
expansion of the city, the editorial reaction to that growth, 
and the propaganda, among other methods, to promote it, 
but they reveal as well an emerging consciousness of the 
problems coincident with the attainment of metropolitan 
status. On the turn of the seventies the city could boast no 
waterworks, only a few paved streets, merely the beginning 
of a sewerage system, inadequate fire and police protection, 
and almost no health service.*® The press was a major factor 
in calling attention to these needs. The late seventies and 
eighties saw the realization of these fundamental features of 


“Evening Wisconsin, July 24, 1886. 


“Laurence M. Larson, 4 Financial and Administrative History of Mil- 
waukee (University of Wisconsin Bulletin, no. 242, 1908), 182. 
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modern urban civilization, and the turn of the twentieth 
century, the emergence of a concept of urban service and 
responsibility somehow to be associated with the appearance 
of a ‘metropolitan consciousness.’ Press opinion in these 
years reveals a primary concern for the physical problems of 
an area grown so large and complicated as to make the 
agencies of protection, water supply, waste disposal, and the 
like cumbersome and outmoded. Moreover, in urging ex- 
pansion and improvement the example of other urban units 
was at hand. Only toward the close of the century do the 
proposals for municipal ownership and the agitation for 
municipal reform suggest that the metropolis is understood 
to demand a changed philosophy of approach and service as 
well as an expansion and extension of physical facilities. 
The early seventies saw the press already concerned with 
the issue of sewage disposal.*® During this decade the mile- 
age in sewers increased from 11 to 74. Increased construc- 
tion in the latter half of the eighties brought the total mile- 
age in 1888 to over 165, and the demand for additional facil- 
ities continued to be met in the nineties.** Editorial policy in 
1876 was pointed toward the inadequacy of the fire and po- 
lice departments. Daily chronicles of fires dramatized the 
need of further equipment, companies, and hydrants for a 
force just emerging from the ‘volunteer’ stage.** As for the 
police, it was held that Milwaukee was ‘the only city in the 
United States with a population over 100,000 and contain- 
ing an area of 16 square miles that is depending upon fifty 
policemen for the preservation of its peace.*® A descrip- 
tion of the police facilities of Albany, New York, revealed 


“ Milwaukee Sentinel, April 14, 1871. 

“Larson, History of Milwaukee, 114-115, 142. 

“Evening Wisconsin, January 4 and 29, February 4, 1876. 
“Tbid., February 12, 1876. 
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Milwaukee’s contrasting inadequacy. The agitation bore 
results, for the eighties saw a doubling of the force and an 
increase in per capita cost of from 55 cents (1868) to 90 
cents (1888). During the nineties the expenses of the police 
department increased 62 per cent, bringing the per capita 
cost of the service to $1.13 in 1899."' The fire-fighting force 
increased from 53 to 152 men between 1870 and 1886; while 
the relative increase in per capita expense: 40 cents (1868) ; 
$1.25 (1888) ; and $1.33 (1899) indicates the development in 
service.” 

In the early eighties, the authorities expressed alarm at 
the drain on the water supply occasioned by growing urban 
demands. The anxiety was heightened by news of the water 
famine in New York.” It was feared that should a break in 
both pumping engines occur at the same time, business, if not 
household activities, would be seriously affected.** An edito- 
rial proposed an ordinance intended among other things to 
‘prevent waste of water in the city of Milwaukee’; and 
by 1886 concern for the water supply prompted restricting 
the hours for watering lawns.*® 

The growing need and desire for better lighted streets 
led in 1881 to discussing the possibility of using electric 
lights. The example of other cities was cited: 


In New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, San Francisco—in all the large and many of the smaller cities 
of this country, electric lights are rapidly taking the place of all other 
illuminating agents. And on every hand, streets, shops, and places of pub- 
lic resort are ablaze with beautiful white light which pales the moon in 


splendor, and makes the dingiest store or street as bright and cheerful as 
at noon day.** 


© Tbid., February 15, 1876. 

"Larson, History of Milwaukee, 121, 140. 

"3 Toid., 120. 

8 Evening Wisconsin, January 27, October 29, 1881. 

4 Tbid., July 19, 1881. 55 Thid., November 16, 1881. 
* Tbid., July 16, 1886. * Tbid.. May 23, 1881. 
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C. H. Haskins, the electrician, was reported to be planning 
to bid for the street lighting of the city in 1882.°° That 
there was room for reform of the method of street illumin- 
ation used in the seventies is revealed in the Sentinel’s report 
of a check-up on the Gas light company to determine the 
number of lights left unlighted. The writer asserted that 
‘the police should also be careful to notice at what hour the 
lamps are lighted and extinguished, in order that the comp- 
troller may compare the time with the tables prepared by 
Dr. Lapham.”*® Within the week, a local item revealed that 
one of the lamplighters ‘had an arm broken by a fall while 
engaged in extinguishing the lamp in his district Wednesday 
night.’®° 

By 1886 the problem of garbage disposal was in the fore- 
front of editorial attention. The city was at the time appro- 
priating $10,000 annually in partial payment for the elimin- 
ation of garbage by collectors who lived in the near-by towns 
and used the garbage to fatten their hogs. But at the mo- 
ment, ordinances prohibiting the bringing of garbage into 
the towns adjacent to the city were forcing some different 
treatment of the problem. Commissioner Martin was quoted 
as saying: “The question as to the most feasible method of 
disposing of garbage is being agitated in nearly all the large 
cities of the country. In some places huge furnaces have 
been constructed in centrally-situated localities, where all 
the garbage is consumed.’ Like the commissioner, the 
paper favored cremation, citing its advantage to the public 
health should cholera strike the city in the course of another 
summer.®** During the late eighties and nineties, the prob- 
lem continued to present difficulty. The award of contracts 

58 Thid., December 1, 1881. *® Milwaukee Sentinel, February 6, 1871. 


© Tbid., February 11, 1871. % Evening Wisconsin, July 9, 1886. 
® Tbid., November 30, 1886. 
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to private rendering concerns came in for criticism;** dis- 
posal methods used in other cities were investigated; and 
by 1896 a municipal garbage disposal plant was projected. 
In its concern over the garbage question, Milwaukee was 
experiencing a problem common to most American cities 
at the moment. Health Commissioner Wingate, returning 
from the convention of the American public health associ- 
ation in Kansas City, reported in October, 1891, that ‘the 
garbage problem was without doubt the most important sub- 
ject which came up for discussion, as it is one which is oc- 
cupying the attention of every board of health in the coun- 
try.” He counselled watching the ‘progress made by other 
cities."** Five years later, the problem was still acute. In 
1896 it was proposed that ‘a rendering plant owned and op- 
erated by the city, fully able to convert into grease and fer- 
tilizer the maximum amount of garbage from a city of 
275,000 would seem to be the wisest solution of the garbage 
problem—that is, if the plant could be secured at a reason- 
able figure.’ The writer’s only objection was the city’s need 
of going into the grease and fertilizer business, in which he 
thought it would be too much to expect a success equal to 
that achieved by private individuals.** The idea of a muni- 
cipal plant was ultimately endorsed, an ordinance passed in 
1898 authorizing bonds, and the plant put in operation by 
the spring of 1903.°° 

Convenience prompted the city’s first interest in street 
improvements. Between 1873 and 1889 the mileage of im- 
proved streets increased from 57 to nearly 220. From 1872 
on, paving, largely with wooden blocks, became a live sub- 
ject; but not until the turn of the eighties was macadam 


® Milwaukee Daily Journal, May 10 and August 18, 1891. 
* Tbid., October 26, 1891. 

* Evening Wisconsin, December 14, 1896. 

“QLarson, History of Milwaukee, 150. 
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used; and only in 1893 was a beginning made with asphalt 
pavements. By 1896, although Milwaukee could boast 60 
miles of paved streets, editorial opinion was much con- 
cerned with the durability of the proposed new pavements.® 
The editor was convinced that Milwaukee had lagged behind 
Washington, D.C., Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Omaha, and Denver in the construction of first-class 
streets. In one writer’s opinion, good foundations for the 
roads and ‘sightly, comfortable, durable sidewalks which 
are good while they last and which last a long time’ should 
be the rule: ‘Milwaukee has long passed the experimental 
stage of.existence. She has no excuse for the continuance of 
slipshod practices characteristic of that stage. Milwaukee 
is a great city.” 

By the late eighties, comment began to reveal some con- 
cern for the appearance and planning as well as the dura- 
bility of the streets. Condemning in 1889 the absence of 
wide streets in some of the new plats, one writer asserted: 


Narrow streets were a military necessity when old methods of war- 
fare were in vogue. . . . But the builders of modern cities who lay out 
narrow streets have no excuse, and there is no reason for their work 
except want of judgment or an insatiable greed of gain. There are resi- 
dence sections of Milwaukee, otherwise beautiful, which are measurably 
ruined by the fact that the thoroughfares penetrating them are of nig- 
gardly width. . . . The officials whose business it is to pass upon plats 
would do well to carefully scrutinize them and reject all which appear 
to have been drawn by persons oblivious of the fact that Milwaukee is 
a great and growing metropolis.” 


In 1889, too, the newspaper opposed the practice of placing 
rubbish and ashes in receptacles in the streets opposite the 
front doors. The practice in London, Paris, and New York 


* Tbid., 116, 148. 


® Evening Wisconsin, May 25, 29, June 5, October 23, November 20, De- 
cember 7, 1896. 


® Tbid., November 30, 1896. ” Ibid., September 7, 1889. 
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was cited as an example of what could be done in a more 
orderly direction.” 

Extensions of the horse-car street railway system were 
cited in 1876 as evidence of the expansion of the urban area 
and the desire for suburban development. A feature writer 
for the Evening Wisconsin called the roll of the finished and 
projected lines, under their various managements, the serv- 
ice of which, he said, was to ‘populate the outskirts and raise 
the value of suburban real estate.’ He wrote: “The scores of 
new buildings going up in the outskirts of the city show that 
business men are not so slow to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to have a clean, healthful home away from the noise 
and din of the business portion of the metropolis.’ By 1889, 
the transit facilities of the growing city were being trans- 
formed from the horse-car to the motor-propelled vehicle. 
Horse dealers and stable attendants were objecting, but, as 
the editor said: ‘Milwaukee is now too large to be troubled 
over such matters. The feed dealers and the harness men 
will manage to do the same amount of business that they 
did before—and perhaps more—as the improvement in the 
facilities for getting “down town” from the outer sections of 
the city will certainly influence for the better trade of all 
description.”* Prompted by news of an electrocution in 
Cleveland, popular sentiment was determined to make cer- 
tain, however, that once an electric railway was in operation, 
the public would be adequately protected against the dead- 
liness of its wires."* Two years later, the Milwaukee Daily 
Journal was glorying in the new speed of communication 
provided by electric car service. Describing the change in 
transportation, the writer said: 


™ Tbid., November 20, 1889. 

™Tbid., August 5, 1876. 

% Tbid., October 21, 1889. 

™ Tbid., November 25, 30, and December 18, 1889. 
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When the old mu-ly, mu-ly, mu-ly jog was in force, parents living on 
the East side would kiss their little ones with tender solicitude before 
starting out for the West, and vice versa, for like men who go out in ships, 
the length of their absence was uncertain, to say the least of it. Now 
you may leave the Northwestern Station at any time you please, slide 
through the city like a greased pig through a lasso, touch the limit and 
return to your starting point in less than an hour. . . . When all street 
car lines in the city, representing over 125 miles are operated by elec- 
tricity, which will be a realization within the next six months, several 
hours’ time can be saved on a continuous trip over the entire system 
compared to the time it would now require.”® 


By 1896, the twenty-mile gait of the street cars compli- 
cated an urban traffic problem intensified by the popularity 
of bicycle riding. Said the editor: 


The need of maintaining a safe rate of speed is greater now than 
ever before, because of the extent to which the bicycle is used. The 
streets are rarely without riders of the wheel, and in the evening when 
those who are employed in-doors can get out for their daily airing, the 
wheel traffic in some parts of the city is very large. It is dangerous 
enough to take a car through a street full of bicycle riders at high 
speed during the hours of daylight, but the risk becomes far greater 
when darkness obscures the view.*® 


Increasing references in the press to the ‘down-town’ 
as contrasted with the suburban area of the city reveal a rec- 
ognition of the way urban expansion was changing the physi- 
cal scene. The installment of branch libraries was opposed 
on the ground that ‘there are very few people who are not 
“down-town” at least once in each week, or who could not 
ask a friend or relative to step into the library and get a 
book.” In May, 1889, the Wisconsin was advocating the 
construction of eight-story buildings along the main thor- 
oughfare, Wisconsin avenue. The writer recognized that 
so much ‘sky room’ might not at once pay 3 per cent on the 
investment, but ‘five years hence every owner who had put 


™ Milwaukee Daily Journal, September 12, 1891. 
% Evening Wisconsin, July 2, 1896. ™ Tbid., January 30, 1886. 
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up an eight-story block would congratulate himself, and en- 
joy big income as a reward of his venture.’ His prediction 
that within five years the avenue would be ‘rebuilt with tow- 
ering business structures’ was a prophecy of the structural 
transformation which was to bring Milwaukee into line with 
the developments of the sky-scraper era in American urban 
architecture."* To some extent related to the changed struc- 
ture—and consequent crowding—of urban life was the move- 
ment for the Saturday half-holiday. Following an English 
example of long standing and acting upon the practice in- 
augurated by New York in 1885 and extended to 200,000 
workers there the previous Saturday, on June 11, 1886, the 
Evening Wisconsin asserted that ‘Milwaukee ought to be, 
she may be, the first among large Western cities to follow 
the good example which New York has set. But in order to 
be the first she must act quickly. The Saturday early-clos- 
ing movement is bound to succeed.’ 

By the middle nineties, the increased discussion of the 
health problem presented by the congestion and human in- 
terdependence of metropolitan life revealed an expanding 
concept of urban responsibility. While the expenses of the 
board of health were inconsiderable before 1870, the expend- 
itures of the health department increased 100 per cent be- 
tween 1890 and 1900." In a lecture before the Milwaukee 
college endowment association, Health Commissioner Kemp- 
ster indicated some of the activities necessary to health re- 
form. To insure clean milk, he promised ‘that if the public 
would secure the general use of bottles, the Health depart- 
ment would compel the milk venders to sterilize the bottles.’ 
He reported on the recent inspection of bakeries, which re- 
vealed that of 274 fewer than 50 were pronounced clean, and 
mentioned the need for better ventilation and plumbing in 


" Ibid., May 17, 1889. "Larson, History of Milwaukee, 140. 
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the public schools. Speaking of the city water supply, he 
‘told the results of the systematic analysis and made a plea 
for assistance in the efforts of the department to right this 
condition.”*° By the close of 1896, the health department had 
instituted the inspection of food products and was watching 
New York’s attempt to institute a daily medical inspection 
of school children.** The current interest in better housing, 
the establishment of parks, and the construction of a public 
natatorium suggest a broadening concept of urban serv- 
ices.** 

The development of a more extensive and vigorous city 
government to meet the physical needs of the city and the 
results of the broadening concept of urban responsibility led, 
of course, to increased municipal expenditures. The first re- 
action of the citizens was to oppose the heavier taxation and 
to level against the municipal administration charges of ex- 
travagance, waste, and fraud. On the turn of the eighties 
a Taxpayers’ league was organized to urge curtailment of 
municipal activities. In answer to their charges, the Evening 
Wisconsin counselled moderation: ‘In all this work of re- 
form it should be kept in mind that a great city cannot be 
run for the same rate of expenditure as a village or a town- 
ship, but that the true policy is to find out what is absolutely 
needed and provide for this work being substantially and 
economically done.’** Quoting figures illustrative of munic- 
ipal indebtedness in the United States, the paper advocated 
a ‘pay as you go’ policy.** At the same time came demands 
for a modernized city charter. In 1889, however, the open- 
ing of the new municipal year was celebrated by compli- 
menting the city’s officials on an economy unusual among 

* Evening Wisconsin, November 3, 1896. 
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modern cities and by reminding the reader that ‘Milwaukee’s 
rapid growth in population—more rapid by far than a ma- 
jority of our citizens appreciate—involves an increase of 
municipal expenditure from year to year that is inevitable 
and essential if, as a municipality, we are to keep pace with 
our own growth.’*° By the nineties the example of other 
American cities and the growing acceptance of the idea of a 
permanently urbanized society in Milwaukee as well as in the 
United States resulted in greater lenience toward expendi- 
tures for urban services. 

The growing acceptance of an urban world is reflected in 
the increasing strength of movements for municipal owner- 
ship and reform. In the late eighties and early nineties muni- 
cipal ownership of gas works, the electric lighting system, 
and garbage disposal operations was agitated; and although 
opposition was raised on the ground that such enterprises 
smacked of socialism and that experimentation might better 
be done by private initiative, by the end of the decade some 
municipal undertakings were being authorized. A wave of 
municipal reform struck the United States in the nineties, 
and there were almost immediate repercussions in Milwau- 
kee. The Sentinel reported the ‘first great convention of the 
National Municipal League,’ held in Cleveland late in 
May, 1895.°° In January, 1896, the Evening Wisconsin 
reported a course of lectures on city government sponsored 
by the Milwaukee municipal league. It announced the West 
Side literary club’s ‘Municipal Night’ entertainment at 
which were to be discussed the policy and aims of the Munici- 
pal league and the question of needed reform in municipal 
affairs.*° On January 28, the Citizen’s league adopted a 
platform recommending among other things ‘the adoption 


* Tbid., April 15, 1889. * Milwaukee Sentinel, May 30, 1895. 
* Evening Wisconsin, January 23, 1896. 
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of an amendment to the constitution permitting cities of 
more than 25,000 inhabitants to issue enough bonds to con- 
struct street railway, electric light, and telephone systems.’** 
Reports were given of a meeting held at the Pabst theater at 
which Glenway Maxon, Democratic nominee for mayor, 
hoped for the time when the best men should run for munic- 
ipal office and the affairs of the city be managed as care- 
fully as the affairs of a business corporation; Henry Smith, 
the Populist candidate, advocated municipal ownership of 
public utilities.°° In October of the same year appeared a 
report of Professor Edmund J. James’s discussion before 
the Milwaukee college endowment association on “The Mod- 
ern City and the Modern Citizen.”*° The turn of the twen- 
tieth century saw the feeble beginning of city planning ac- 
tivities and the inauguration of city services of a more elab- 
orate sort, activities that were to be expanded in the next 
decade along the line of juvenile courts, playgrounds, nata- 
toria, social centers, milk ordinances, trade schools, free pub- 
lic concerts, organized philanthropy, labor organization, and 
the like, until Zona Gale could assert in 1910 that ‘Milwau- 
kee had almost within the last year . . . come to civic self- 
consciousness.”** 

It would take more sources than the reporters’ stories 
and the editors’ comments over a period of years to provide a 
full revelation of the growth of Milwaukee from the pre- 
industrial, speculator-trader town of the pre-Civil war pe- 
riod to the self-conscious metropolis of the twentieth cen- 
tury.’? Could the story be told in full for Milwaukee or 
any other city of the Middle West, the result would be a 


8 Tbid., January 28, 1896. *® Tbid., April 3, 1896. 

 Tbid., October 6, 1896. 

* Zona Gale, ‘Milwaukee,’ in Good Housekeeping, 1, 328. 

™ Bruce and Gregory, cited above, are standard histories of the city. See 
also Bayrd Still, ‘The Growth of Milwaukee as Recorded by Contemporaries,’ in 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, xxi, 262-292. 
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significant footnote on the transition from frontier to post- 
frontier conditions in that area, and on the process of ur- 
banization by which the attitudes and values of the twentieth 
century of the United States were being directed into chan- 
nels in many ways different from those of the nineteenth. 
The press of the period provides, nevertheless, a useful index 
of the change; for its pages reveal, for purposes of both ex- 
position and comparison, the attitude of one section of the 
Middle West to the urban transformation and one means by 
which the growth and expansion of the city were stimulated. 
And in news story and editorial is a suggestion of the new 
focus of social behavior and outlook for rich and poor, the 
new speed, breadth, and height of the urban unit, and the 
new problems of physical organization and social responsi- 
bility attending, apparently wherever these centers appeared, 
the late-nineteenth century flight to the metropolis in the 
Middle West. 























RAFTING ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
CapTaIn J. M. Turner 


CCORDING to his reminiscences, the river activities of 
Captain Turner are said to have begun in 1853 and to 
have been discontinued in 1903—a fifty-year period. His 
account included steamboat piloting and raft piloting, and 
it revealed contacts with a large number of rivermen: steam- 
boatmen, raftsmen, lumber agents, etc. His relations with 
a number of lumbering and logging firms are also set forth. 
The captain wrote the article in his old age; he died at 
Lansing, Iowa, on May 6, 1928, at the age of ninety-one. 
He frequently states that his memory of events described 
may be faulty, and in at least one case in which his recollec- 
tions can be controlled we see that he was very unreliable. 
This was the incident of the loss of the Lady Elgin on Lake 
Michigan between Chicago and Milwaukee. Turner ascribes 
the disaster to a great storm, while in fact it was due to the 
boat being struck by a lumber steamer. He identifies the 
night as the one on which Lincoln and Seward spoke in Chi- 
cago. The truth is, the Lady Elgin passengers were Mil- 
waukee Democrats making an excursion to Chicago in order 
to hear a speech by Stephen A. Douglas. It appears certain, 
from the details Turner gives concerning the speech he heard 
in Chicago, that he actually heard Seward speak. But that 
must have been on a different night from the one on which 
the Lady Elgin went down. 

Under the circumstances, the editor can no more guaran- 
tee the detailed accuracy of Captain Turner’s narrative than 
he could guarantee the accuracy of any other venerable per- 
son, writing from memory alone, about far-off events. All 
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readers of such narratives should be warned against expect- 
ing strict accuracy. At the same time, reminiscences of this 
kind are valuable for the atmosphere of reality they impart 
to activities, which otherwise would remain more or less 
obscure. River rafting of logs and lumber is not an industry 
illustrated by abundant, contemporary records. And such 
records as exist on the subject are usually too concise to 
afford much insight into the life to which they pertain. Rem- 
iniscences are, therefore, to be welcomed, and such varied 
experiences as Captain Turner describes become valuable as 
side lights on an industry which belongs to an irrecoverable 
past. 

The story is crudely written, with a multitude of gram- 
matical errors and with no conception of logical order, to 
say nothing of literary form. But the editing, according to 
a, principle followed by this society, is restricted to making 
the manuscript intelligible. Punctuation is corrected as far 
as possible; paragraphing and arrangement of matter have 
been changed just so much as the case seems to require. 
The chronological order of some of the incidents is at times 
doubtful. However, it should be remembered that spelling 
and grammatical construction are left as the writer had 
them. The attempt has been to get as much of value out of 
the captain’s somewhat disjointed and repetitious narrative 
as possible. The editor’s problem, in short, was to save 
something out of a manuscript which on many accounts 
would be considered unusable. He hopes the effort has not 
been in vain. Men with the wealth of experience of Captain 
Turner are exceedingly rare, and their stories ought to be 
conserved whether or not they are acceptable writers. 

With this explanation, and the further statement that the 
manuscript on first reading, some years ago, was felt to be 
unavailable for publication in the Wisconsin Magazine of 
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History, we now submit portions of it to our readers as new 
light on the once mighty industry of rafting on the Missis- 
sippi.—Eprror. 





In the years 1853 and 1854 the writer was cabin boy on 
the steamboat City Belle. Captain Lodwick was commander. 
I had charge of the Texas cabin, the front room was the 
captain’s room. Captain Orrin Smith, who was president 
of the Galena packet company, owners of the City Belle, 
occasionally made a trip to St. Paul with us, and the two 
captains occupied the same room. In this way I became ac- 
quainted with Captain Orrin Smith. 

During the latter part of the season he made a trip with 
us. He asked me how old I was. I told him sixteen years. 
He said: “You will soon be too old for this kind of work’ 
and asked me what I expected to do. I told him I did not 
know what I would do but I could tell him what I would 
like to do. He asked what it was, and I told him a pilot on 
the steamboats. He smiled and said that was what he wanted 
to do at my age. He then asked me if I could learn the 
river. I told him that I already knew the river from Galena 
to St. Paul. He then said: ‘Come and see me next spring, 
and I will see what I can do for you.’ 

The following spring I called on him as he requested. 
He then told me that the pilots had formed an association, 
and that one of their rules was that no cub pilots were to be 
allowed in the pilot house, without the consent of all its mem- 
bers. He also said that since the association was formed, 
two young men were admitted. One was a son of one of their 
pilots, and the other was a brother-in-law of a pilot on the 
Northern line packet company’s boats running from St. 
Louis to St. Paul. He also remarked that evidently this 
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association so far as making pilots was concerned was going 
to be a family affair. 

Captain Smith then advised that I should go back on the 
steamer City Belle for the year 1855 and that all I should 
do was to learn the river channel—not only how it appeared 
to me in the day time but how it looked in the night. He 
remarked that pilots were scarce, that they wanted me to 
be a pilot as much as I did, and that I should have my room 
and board on the boat during the season free. So I decided 
to accept the captain’s generous offer and remained on the 
City Belle that season and stood a regular watch on the 
upper deck with Captain Lodwick, and he was glad to have 
me. When navigation closed that fall, I never again knew 
the channel of the river better in the day or night. 

In the spring of 1856 I called on Captain Smith at his 
office at Galena. He told me that I should go on the steamer 
Bill Henderson. This boat in connection with the steamer 
James Means made daily trips between Galena and Rock 
Island. The pilots on the Bill Henderson did not join the 
Pilots association. These pilots told me they did not care to 
join the association as their trips were short and they usually 
made their trips in the daylight. I told them that I was well 
acquainted with the river from Galena to St. Paul and at 
sometime in the future I might be able to learn them the 
upper river. They said they would be glad if they had my 
knowledge of the river from Galena to St. Paul, and that 
the upper river pilots were getting twice as much wages as 
they were getting. 

In the morning we started for Rock Island and as soon 
as we got out of the Galena river the pilot gave me the wheel 
and took a seat near me and pointed out the channel of the 
river. These pilots stood a regular six-hour watch. This 
gave me a chance to be partly on both watches. These pilots 
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landed the boat at the towns on the route, but I soon began 
to make landings also. 

We passed over this route every day either up or down, 
and I was learning to handle the boat quite fast; also the 
river from Galena to Rock Island. The steamer Bill Hend- 
erson laid over Sunday at Galena, and the James Means at 
Rock Island. 

After making twelve round trips and passing over the 
route twenty-four times, the pilots notified the captain that 
they had joined the association and that they could not work 
any longer with me in the pilot house. This occurred on Sat- 
urday evening. The captain kindly asked me to remain on 
the boat until Monday morning which I was glad to do. 
On Monday morning after thanking the pilots and captain 
for their kindness, I left the boat in sorrow and sadness. 

After leaving the steamer Bill Henderson, I went to 
Captain Smith’s office. Told him why I had to leave the 
boat. After walking up and down the floor several times, 
the captain stopped in front of me and said: ‘I have helped 
these men [meaning the pilots on the Bill Henderson] to 
learn the river and get their licenses, and now they treat 
me like the young mule that sucked all its mother’s milk 
and then turned around and kicked her.’ Then pointing his 
finger in my face, he said: ‘How am I to know but what you 
will do the same!’ The old man had worked himself into a 
terrible rage. 

When he cooled down, he told me that.the only thing 
he could do was [for me] to go back on the City Belle and 
stand my old watch with Captain Lodwick, so I boarded the 
City Belle when she arrived in port at Galena. The boys on 
the boat were glad to see me back; also Captain Lodwick. 
The captain said he had got lonesome for me, especially on 
his night watch. But the pilots just glared at me. 
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I made eight round trips on the City Belle from Galena 
to St. Paul and started on her ninth trip. Near Britt’s 
Landing in Wisconsin there came a heavy fog. Pilot Wil- 
liam Tibbals* was on the dog watch from four to six o’clock. 
Then Pilot Frank Tesom [Tesson?] came on watch and 
between seven and eight the pilot concluded the fog was 
breaking away and started the boat out. About the time he 
backed the boat out in the river, a thick, heavy fog came 
down from the hills, and the pilot could see nothing. His aim 
then was to get the boat back to shore from where she started. 

About three or four hundred feet above where the boat 
had been, there was a big oak tree laying out from the 
bank and pointing a little down the stream. I knew of this 
snag, and so did the pilots. The boat was running on a 
dead slow bell. She struck this snag on the starboard side, 
knocked in a hole near the knuckle of the hull, and sheered 
the boat out into the stream. Her bow pointed toward the 
Minnesota shore. I could hear the water running into the 
hull. I told the captain the boat was sinking. The captain 
ordered me to run down and order everybody on the upper 
deck. As I started down the stairs, I met a few of the 
younger cabin boys coming up. 

I also heard the captain sing out: ‘Go back you young 
cowards and help the children get up here!’ When I reached 
the cabin, I found the officers and other help busy getting the 
people started for the upper deck. The fog in the meantime 
cleared up a little, and the pilot found the boat lying across 
the channel facing the Minnesota shore. The boat began to 
list toward the starboard side, where the water was coming 
in the hull. The pilot rang the go-ahead bells and soon after 
rang the full-stroke bells. The pilot knew the water was 


For a sketch of Tibbals see Wisconsin historical society Proceedings, 
1911, 98-100. 
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shallow on the Minnesota side and wanted the boat to sink in 
shallow water. This was why he rang the full-stroke bell 
for the engineer to turn on a full head of steam, but could 
not get far enough before the boat went down. 

As soon as Captain Lodwick knew the boat had settled, 
he ordered a few of the boat crew, myself included, to go 
down on the cabin deck, search all the state rooms, and find 
if any person was left down there. Captain Lodwick was an 
elderly man and not in good health and unable to get around 
like us young fellows. He was a man beloved by his men. 

When we got in the cabin, we found the ladies’ cabin 
floor was about two and one-half feet above the water, and 
from the midship forward to the forecastle the floor gradu- 
ally went down to about three feet on the forward deck. The 
boat was broke in two. Among the searchers there was a 
young man. I am unable to give his name (this was sixty- 
five years ago). This man stated that while in the ladies’ 
cabin he thought he could hear a light tapping under the 
floor. Our bunch of men went immediately there. We 
pulled up the thick, heavy carpet and then we all could hear 
the tapping under the floor. The boat’s carpenter, who are 
always nicknamed ‘Chips’ on steamboats, was there with 
his tool box and soon made a hole through the floor. The first 
hole was small, but I could plainly hear a baby crying. The 
hole was soon enlarged, and we found a man holding his 
wife’s head above the water while his daughter held her baby 
boy. When they reached the cabin floor, the father and 
mother collapsed. They could not stand on their feet. The 
daughter was able to sit on a chair and hold her little son. 
The report went te the upper deck, and the cabin floor was 
soon filled with people. The two chambermaids took charge 
of the mother, the daughter and her baby boy, and the stew- 
ards took charge of the father. 
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These people were emigrants going to Minnesota to take 
homesteads on government lands. They took deck passage 
to save traveling expenses. They did not know the boat 
was sinking until the water came. There were a lot of bar- 
rels standing on end as freight. These emigrants had made 
their beds on the top of these barrels and when water came 
on the deck they went up on the barrels. They did not seem 
to know how to get away. There were other passengers 
on deck but they managed to get to the cabin and then to 
the upper deck. There were a lot of people myself included, 
who passed over this family, but no one heard the rapping 
but this young man, and the saving of these four lives was 
credited to his keen sense of hearing. 

The first mate claimed these barrels were filled with vine- 
gar, and the first engineer claimed they were filled with 
whiskey. An old gentleman standing by declared they were 
vinegar barrels and that they could not possibly be whiskey 
for the reason that whiskey barrels never saved families— 
their mission was to destroy. The old man was denounced as 
a prohibition crank, and yet we have lived to see the day 
when our great government is paying out millions annually 
to destroy the whiskey barrel traffic. (This old man was 
only ahead of his time.) 

After the boat hit the snag, it could not be more than 
fifteen minutes before she went down. It surely was the 
liveliest quarter of an hour we ever witnessed. Pilot Frank 
Tesom erred in going out of the fog to soon, but after hitting 
the snag and the fog clearing up a little the pilot saw his 
only chance. He knew that the water on the Minnesota side 
of the channel was shallow. His boat was pointed that way, 
and he immediately rang the full-stroke bell for the en- 
gineer to turn on all the steam he had, but the boat sank a 
little too soon to save her cargo of freight, but saved the 
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lives of the passengers. If the boat was five minutes later, 
she would have been completely submerged and more than 
200 people would have been thrown pell-mell together into 
the water. The good swimmers might escape. We always 
believed that the pilot’s full-stroke bell and that young 
man’s keen sense of hearing saved a lot of lives that morning. 

The sinking of the steamer City Belle changed all the 
dreams and plans of my young life to become a steamboat 
pilot and get big wages and possibly wear ruffled shirt 
bosoms and a high, silk hat like other pilots were doing. 

There was a passenger on the City Belle whose name was 
Baptiste La France. He was a skillful raft pilot on the 
Chippewa river. His business was to buy lumber from small 
sawmills on the Chippewa river and pilot the lumber out 
of the Chippewa river himself. Then, when he got a small 
Mississippi raft, he used his Chippewa river crew and also 
picked up a few additional Mississippi river raftsmen and 
would float down the river to towns where he could sell the 
lumber. He seldom went below Galena with these rafts. 

La France wanted me to go with him and point out the 
Mississippi channel and he would handle the raft. He offered 
me three dollars per day, Sundays included, and my board 
for the balance of the rafting season, about 120 days. This 
was bigger wages than I was ever offered. 

In addition to pointing out the channel for La France, I 
was to look after his lumber at Nelson’s Landing, about one 
mile below the mouth of the Chippewa river. About all I 
had to do was to put out signal lights on the lumber. Nel- 
son’s Landing at that time had a store building, boarding 
house, and a warenouse. It was the starting and stopping 
place for Chippewa and Mississippi lumbermen and lumber 
rafts. Read’s Landing on the Minnesota side of the river 
was starting to build up. 
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I told La France that I was under obligations to Captain 
Orrin Smith, president of the Galena packet company, and 
that I could not accept his offer until I went back to Galena 
and saw the captain. I would go to St. Paul on the War 
Eagle and back to Galena and, if I finally went to work for 
him, I would come back on the War Eagle and, if I could 
not accept his kind offer, I would write, and he would get my 
letter on the return of the War Eagle. La France said that 
would do and that the War Eagle would be back by the time 
he got any lumber out of the Chippewa river. The next 
morning La France got off the boat at Nelson’s Landing 
with his men and rafting kit, and I went on to St. Paul. 

On my arrival at Galena I called on Captain Smith at 
the Galena packet company’s office. He was glad to see me 
and stated he would now get all the particulars in regard to 
the sinking of the City Belle. I gave him all the information 
1 had. After I got through, the captain asked me: “Don’t 
you think Frank went out too soon in that fog? I told him 
that it was about eight o’clock in the morning and usually the 
fog is gone by that time. But if Frank had waited fifteen 
minutes longer, nothing would have happened to the City 
Belle. 

Captain Smith then changed the subject. He said he 
did not know what he could do for me. The only thing he 
had in mind was to let me go on one of their other boats. I 
then told him about the La France offer. I also told him 
that I practically knew nothing about rafting and that he 
knew my ambition was to be a steamboat pilot. I also told 
him that if I had two or three months’ experience in the pilot 
house on one of their side-wheel boats that I could run one 
of their boats, as well as some of their pilots. The captain 
said that he believed that if I were in Frank’s place the 
City Belle would be running today. 
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I also told the captain I had to find a job in the winter 
to get money to tide me over the summer on the river, and 
that any further training outside of the pilot house would be 
of little value to me between Galena and St. Paul. I also 
told the captain that I would like to go to school one more 
winter and unless I accepted the raft job I could not do it. 
The captain said the association had closed all chances and 
admitted that I had better take the rafting job and by doing 
it I would still be keeping track of the river. 

He also told me that the rules and regulations governing 
the local inspectors of steam vessels on the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries required that when an application for 
license came before them, the application must be signed by 
three licensed pilots, and that they must testify that they 
know of their own knowledge that the applicant is competent 
to act as pilot on steam vessels from place to place. 

The captain said that my application would be put be- 
fore the association of pilots and would get no signatures 
only by an unanimous vote of the association. The captain 
said further that the supervising inspector of his district had 
a lawful right to grant a license to applicants for pilots and 
engineers in his district, providing he had reason to believe 
the applicant had proper knowledge and experience to ful- 
fill the duties of pilot or engineer. The captain said further 
that Captain [Charles] Stephenson, the supervising inspec- 
. tor, was his neighbor and friend but that he would not grant 
me a license unless I could tell Captain Stephenson that I 
[Smith] personally knew that you [Turner] had the proper 
training to handle a steamboat, and a proper knowledge of 
the channel of the river, and you have not the proper train- 
ing in handling boats and could only say I was satisfied you 
knew the channel of the river between Galena and St. Paul 
and this would not get you the license. 
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I then told the captain that I would accept the raft job. 
He then handed me a pass on the War Eagle to Read’s 
Landing. I then thanked the captain for all he had done for 
me and bade him good-bye, and this was the last time I ever 
saw that big-hearted, kindly man. 

After my interview for the last time with that kind- 
hearted man, Captain Orrin Smith, I boarded the steamer 
War Eagle for Read’s Landing, Minnesota. I arrived at 
Read’s Landing the second day in the afternoon from 
Galena. In the evening I saw two rafts coming out of Chip- 
pewa river. I was told by a lumber watchman that these two 
rafts belonged to La France. This lumber watchman let me 
have the use of his skiff to go over the river. I met La France, 
who had piloted one of these two rafts out of the Chippewa 
river, and this was the first time I ever put my foot on a crib 
of lumber. 

La France went down to the warehouse at Nelson’s 
Landing, brought up his Mississippi skiff, and two lamps for 
me to hang out on both of these rafts as signals for any 
floating rafts or boats. La France said they were to re- 
turn and bring two more rafts, and then we would go down 
the river. The next two Chippewa rafts arrived in due time. 
These Chippewa rafts were six cribs long and three cribs 
wide—eighteen cribs in a Chippewa river raft and, when 
the four Chippewa rafts were put together, they made a 
Mississippi raft, twelve cribs long and six strings wide— 
altogether seventy-two cribs. 

We left Nelson’s Landing in the morning. We went 
down the river all right until we came to Argo island, about 
two miles above Winona. Just above this island La France 
started his men pulling to the left. I told him the channel 
was to the right of the island and that he had better pull to 
the right. The trend of the current was strongly to the right. 
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La France kept on pulling to the left. He gave it up and 
commenced to pull to the right but too late. His raft went 
head-on to the island. The stern of the raft swung to the 
right, and left one crib of the lumber on the head of the 
island. The raft was landed at the foot of Argo island. La 
France took his men to the head of the island, handspiked the 
crib of lumber off the head of the island, brought it back to 
the raft, and placed it where it belonged. 

We then took supper and laid there over night. The 
next morning we dropped down to Winona, left one string 
of the raft there, and went on down the river. The next day 
we got to Brownsville and left one string of lumber there. 
The next day we went into Coon slough. Rafts usually went 
through Raft channel unless the water was extremely low. 
If I had a raft pilot’s training, I probably would go through 
Raft channel. 

La France was a French-Canadian. The only cuss words 
we ever heard him say was ‘sacree’ when we hit Argo island 
above Winona. He broke loose and said: ‘Sacree that island 
has a good appetite for a raft!’ He had never been in Coon 
slough before and, when we got through the short bend, it 
was ‘sacree Coon slough!’ 

Our next stopping place was at Lansing, Iowa, but left 
no lumber there. Our next place was McGregor, Iowa. We 
left one string there. We then shortened up our raft, made 
it nine cribs long and four strings wide, and then went to 
Galena with the balance of the raft and aside from butting 
Argo island we made a clean trip. 

[The sequence of events immediately following seems 
somewhat unclear. It is the summer of 1856, and Turner is 
still working for La France. ] 

I arrived in due time back at Read’s Landing, and the 
four Chippewa rafts were run out of the Chippewa, coupled 
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together, and run down the Mississippi river. We made 
altogether five trips from about July 1 to about Novem- 
ber 10. Nothing eventful occurred during the balance of 
these trips, but I can say we did not collide again with Argo 
island. 

There was a young man in our crew who was called Sid. 
I do not remember his full name, but to the best of my 
recollection he worked in the interests of the Mill company 
and La France. He kept the accounts and expenses of both 
sides; also sold and collected the money for the lumber sales. 
At the end of each trip he went up the Chippewa river with 
La France and came back on the last Chippewa raft. He 
had a nice, little tent where he kept his accounts, and I 
bunked with him. As I look backward, these five trips were 
surely the happiest days of my young boyhood (chickens 
were hatching for me). 

Our first trip ended at Galena, our second trip at Du- 
buque, our third trip at Savanna, Illinois, our fourth trip at 
Lyons, Iowa, our fifth at Galena. After Argo island, La 
France always went where I told him. On arriving at Read’s 
Landing at the end of my last trip, I got paid for the five 
trips—125 days at $3.00 per day, $375. La France made me 
a present of $10, altogether $385—more money than I ever 
had at one time. I went back on the same boat to Dubuque 
that I came up the river on my last trip, then went back to 
the country to my old home and went to school for four 
months and took up arithmetic as my principal study. 


[T'o be continued] 

















IN EARLY WISCONSIN— 
NATURE WAS SELDOM MILD’ 


CLARENCE A. SCHOENFELD 


W E ARE all, at heart, Miniver Cheevys. Bonfires of 
sumac among the pine . . . the song of thrush in 
the deep woods—set us back-trailing down the path of Time. 
Comes a common sigh from amateur historians—if we could 
only have lived in a century past, have marched westward 
with the resolute tread of pioneers to hew out of the North- 
west wilderness a new empire, have seen the virgin landscape 
of our homeland, and have made history in its oak openings. 

At least I do, especially after an uninspiring day in the 
harrowed fields. If I could only have tramped with Muir 
through the fragrant tamarack of early Wisconsin, I muse. 
If I could only have stood, a hundred years ago, as the first 
white man stood on the shore of yonder lake. 

Most disciples of the Wisconsin out-of-doors are given to 
such imaginings. It is our ritual. We have clothed the 
wilderness in a halo of delight and a hundred years hence 
bask in its glow. But what is the real truth about that time 
which we of 1939 are so prone to look back upon longingly? 
Had we actually been here then, would it have seemed so 
grand? 

Even in early Wisconsin, a region not generally asso- 
ciated with the wildest of frontiers, Nature was seldom 
mild. You can put that down as an unalterable fact, testi- 
fied to by the painful reminiscences of the pioneers who came 
to snatch a precarious existence from her grasp. Suppose I 
had actually been with the first party to set eyes on Rock 


*Much of this material has been taken from Elisha W. Keyes, ‘Early 
Days in Jefferson County, Wisconsin Historical Collections, xi, 416-434.—Eprror. 
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lake. Was it the thrilling escapade I would like to picture? 
Let’s look back and see. 

It is October of 1837. Wisconsin is still a territory; 
Van Buren is president; Napoleon has been dead for sia- 
teen years. Here it is dusk. A cold wind whips across the 
lake and plays pranks with the flue of an old, sheet iron 
stove which has just been set wp in a semblance of a clearing 
on the eastern shore. Smoke issues in every direction. A tall, 
gaunt man sets a tuft of marsh grass ablaze and thrusts it 
into the pipe hole to dry out any dampness. There is no 
draft. Now he pulls along stretch of pipe out of the oa-cart 
standing near-by and fastens it in place. Still the stove re- 
fuses to draw. He had hoped to boil a pot of tea. It is no 
use. All their other foodstuffs are marooned in a swamp 
thiee miles back. The little party stare shivering through 
the lowering night at the gusty water. Then they go supper- 
less to bed on the hard ground. 

Thrilling? Hardly. Yet such was wilderness life in early 
Wisconsin. Those frontiersmen around the faltering fire 
were the founders of Lake Mills. Land was free for the 
taking in those days. What a fine time they must have had, 
claiming first this choice promontory and then that. Yes, 
land was free. But what about food? That was a different 
matter. | 

Captain Keyes, leader of that wilderness crew, had 
brought a cow along—milk was good insurance against the 
dreaded ‘shakes.’ But the rigors of that first winter were 
such that she had to be sacrificed for beef. 

All hands corral the animal in the brush. George Farmer, 
because of his old single-ball, is to be the executioner. He 
circles his quarry which is as wild as a deer. The rifle goes 
off with a loud report, and away goes the-cow, over the hills 
and out of sight. All rush after and surround her again. 
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The would-be marksman fires at the animal’s head, but he 
has not primed the charge right, and the cow dashes off 
again. It would have seemed a comical chase even to those 
sweating pioneers had it not been such a vital one. The 
captain shouts: “Shoot again! If you can’t hit her in the 
head this time, shoot her in the pauwnch. I'll finish her with 
my axe.’ 

Cruel, you say? Perhaps to us, but not to those desper- 
ate men. That night a pack of timber wolves carry off the 
still warm carcass. 

The virgin timber was full of game. “There were deer in 
great abundance, prairie chickens, partridges, ducks and 
geese,’ writes Elisha W. Keyes, who was a boy of twelve 
among those hungry pioneers. Why then, we wonder, was 
starvation such a constant threat? 

The early settlers, he reminds us, were for the most part 
city men from the East and neither good hunters nor expert 
fishermen. In those days there were no breech-loading guns. 
If a settler could get hold of an old flintlock fusee from 
the Indians for a little barter, he was doing well. ‘It was a 
long time before any white man proved himself alert enough 
to shoot a deer,’ he recalls. 

One instance of privation Keyes recollects vividly. His 
family was entirely out of provisions of every kind, and his 
father had ridden to a near-by settlement to borrow a few 
pounds of flour. 

The miller can spare a little bag of flour, and Keyes sets 
homeward with his precious sack. He is crossing the big 
slough. His horse stumbles on the floating bogs and wn- 
seats its rider. The bag of flour falls into the mire. Keyes re- 
covers it and carries the muddy dough home. It is found 
only partially soaked with marsh water, much to their joy, 
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and is carefully preserved and eaten. It was satisfying, for 
it appeased their hunger. 

Yes, it is a sordid tale, the story of those prairie years. 
Still, you say, I might not have minded being in little 
Elisha’s shoes, with an untrammeled lake for a back yard. 
Why, think of the good times that could have been had even 
that winter, trapping around its margin. Young Elisha did 
trap. “The muskrat was there in force, and I devoted a good 
deal of time to him,’ he writes, ‘for a muskrat skin was worth 
six pence which to me in those days was a good deal of 
money—and no doubt meant the difference between going 
barefoot or wearing copper-toes. There could be little 
enough sport in that trapping for Elisha. It was a harsh 
business for a little boy, reckoned in six pence and cold feet. 

Once in a while, in those early years, the pioneer did hold 
the trump card in his grim gamble with Nature; else we 
would not be here today. 

It is the spring of 1838. Those who have survived the 
first winter are in dire straits. Up on the hill fresh mounds 
of frozen sod tell a stern story of slow starvation. The 
captain had gone to Milwaukee, fifty long miles to the east- 
ward, that same spring in an attempt to borrow provisions. 

The snow has gone, but the ice is not yet all out of the 
lake, and the creek is running full. Elisha and his brother 
are leading the horses down to drink. They look into the 
stream and find it literally covered with very large fish, 
which are fanning slowly upstream on their spring spawning 
run. Oliver calls to his brother Abe, who recognizes the fish 
as suckers. Pitchforks are quickly secured and with the help 
of the father, who is summoned, enough fish are taken to fill 
a wheel-barrow. Elisha spreads the word. From every cabin 
in the hamlet men, women, and children rush out, armed 
with shovels, rakes, boards, anything. They scoop out fish 
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by the wagonload. ‘Now we are all right, they call jubilant- 
ly to each other. ‘There is no danger of starving when we 
can get plenty of fish.’ 

There seems to be no end to the sucker run. (Today 
there is not a one in that stream.) Nor is there an end to the 
fish diet. “We had fish for breakfast, fish for dinner and 
fish for supper, and fish all the time,’ Keyes says. 

It got to be a common joke among the settlers that they 
had been restricted to a fish menu for so long a time that they 
did not make an attempt for months to change their shirts, 
because ‘the fishbones stuck through and prevented the op- 
eration.’ 

That jest has a hollow ring, don’t you think? It is a 
little too tragic to be really funny. It rather typifies the 
empty glamor of those early Wisconsin days. 
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HARASZTHY’S WISCONSIN EXPERIENCE! 


To continue my journey I boarded a steamer [at 
Buffalo] which started eastward [misprint for westward]. 
It surprised me [to see] near Buffalo and Detroit, and later 
on even more so, the difference between the shores of the 
U.S. and Canada although the soil and the climate is identi- 
cal and only a few miles of water separate the two countries. 
This reminded me of my own dear country. If the reader 
traveled down the Danube, he would notice along the Hun- 
garian shore many flourishing villages and towns, and culti- 
vated land greeting him, while on the Serbian side he would 
find here and there only a forlorn hut with uncultivated soil 
and wild thickets. This is the result of the kind of govern- 
ment there, and its eclipsing darkness, but in America such a 
difference is nearly incomprehensible. [So! How about con- 
venience and rapidity of settlement?] The comparison, how- 
ever, is identical, because on the side of U.S. large cities teem- 
ing with business, large stores supplied with all articles of 
comfort and luxury, rich farms with fine buildings and fields 
of waving wheat, gladden the eye of the traveler, while on 
the Canadian side he sees only forlorn houses, little cultivated 
ground, wilderness and desert, and looks in vain for a vil- 
lage or town, and although half of the frontier water be- 
longs to Canada, there is no steamboat or sailboat of any 
consequence on it, and a railway or highway is just as rare. 
Canada, as far as liberty is concerned, excels every European 
monarchical government, because England cannot in gen- 
eral interfere lest she jeopardize her holdings which, in 
spite of everything, will ultimately happen anyway. 


*This article comprises chapters x, xi, and xii of Agoston Haraszthy’s 
Travels in the United States of America (Pest, 1844), i. It is a two-volume 
publication in the Hungarian language. The translation of the portions here 
presented was made for this society by Stephen Kliman, assistant in soils, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. So far as now known, this is the first English rendering 
of any portion of Haraszthy’s Travels. For a sketch of the career of Haraszthy, 
usually called ‘Count’ Haraszthy, see Wisconsin Historical Collections, xiv, 79-80. 
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We were on Lake Huron about ten o’clock at night when 
a tremendous collision shook our ship. Having run out to 
investigate I scarcely had time to see a ship with spread sails 
in the darkness collide with our steamer which was traveling 
at the same speed. This ship was loaded with salt valued at 
$11,000, and, having had its sides smashed by our steamer, 
it sank ; since the water here was 150 feet deep, even the mast 
disappeared. The whole was submerged in a few seconds, 
so that the captain and eight seamen hardly had time to save 
themselves on our steamboat; they had to leave even their 
clothes on the sinking ship. On our boat a bar protruding 
from the prow was broken, and we, having thanked heaven 
our boat was not the smaller one, continued our journey as if 
nothing had happened, and early in the morning we dropped 
anchor at the Mackinac fort. Mackinac is located at the 
junction of Huron and Michigan lakes on a medium high 
~ rock, and forms an island which is surrounded by the above- 
mentioned lakes. At present this fort serves only against the 
invasions of Indians, but it could be of rare strength because 
it completely dominates the water as was sufficiently proven 
in the War of 1812 when it was given the name of American 
Gibraltar. The small island possesses a very healthful clim- 
ate, and there is no indication that there were contagious 
diseases at any time. The inhabitants jokingly say that if 
they want to die, they have to go away because a person 
cannot die here. 

Several old traders who trade with the Indians lived 
there. These traders came here thirty or forty years before, 
and settled down to trade among the Indians, bartering 
blankets, gunpowder, shot, glass beads, for fur pelts. What 
a miserable life these people live, and how many hardships 
they had to go through! It is nearly unbelievable. Fre- 
quently, they do not see a white man for years. They possess 
neither a house, nor bread, nor other necessities of life. Many 
of them marry Indian ladies [squaws?] with whom they have 
lived up until now in perfect harmony throughout their quiet 
days. They already possess hundreds and thousands of dol- 
lars, but they still continue to trade. Some of them trust a 
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friendly Indian with goods worth thirty or forty thousand 
dollars. The Indian goes with it toward the distant East 
[ West] and having traded it with Indians for fur pelts, re- 
turns and accounts to his trustee in whom he possesses an im- 
movable faith. And there is no example of even one of them 
at any time taking advantage of the trust placed in him. 

On the same night the steamer Cleveland ran aground 
upon a rock near Mackinac and was not able to free itself; 
therefore, our steamboat together with the steamboat Mis- 
souri was harnessed to the disabled boat. This operation gave 
opportunity for the examination of the fort and its vicinity. 
Under the fort on the lake shore stands a small village where 
several hundred Indians camp, having come here to trade 
some important things from the interested traders. With a 
few traveling companions I landed and visited the Indians. 
One of my fellow travelers took out one shilling (one shilling 
is as large as one tizes) and placed it twenty steps away, 
and by signs told an Indian that if he hit it at three trials it 
would be his. The Indian quickly understood, took aim, and 
at the second trial knocked it out from the split tree where it 
was placed. We tried this with others, and nearly all won 
the prize, and among them there were ten- to twelve-year-old 
children. One Indian transfixed with his arrow a plank two 
inches thick at a distance of four steps, so that the arrow- 
point came out on the other side of the plank. These In- 
dians possess marvelous dexterity and strength, and they 
travel on water with great ease. Their boats are not longer 
than twelve feet, and at most three feet wide, and with such 
small craft and sails, they sail across stretches of water on 
which sometimes even large ships are wrecked because of 
high breakers. 

Our steamboat having been busy with the Cleveland all 
day long, prevented us from continuing our journey until 
evening, and the next day we arrived in Milwaukee. Mil- 
waukee is located in Wisconsin territory which was bought 
from the Indians in 1836 [sic] and is located on the shores 
of Lake Michigan. The regular cornerstone [of the city] 
was laid in 1837. It will have a beautiful and spacious harbor 
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when it is finished. In the United States of America no 
other city grew as fast as this one. It hardly began its ex- 
istence before it turned into a city, and it built 1,000 houses 
last year. The immigrants congregate here from all over. 
Every newcomer without exception who came the first year 
and bought only a few lots now can boast not only of being 
well off but rich. One lot which a few years ago was bought 
for $25 or $50 is now worth $1,000 to $2,000 or even $5,000. 
One acre of land for which $1.25 was paid to the government 
is now sold for $50, $60, $100, or even more. Every artisan 
who settled here was paid high wages for his work, and he re- 
ceived $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, even $5.00 a day.? Everybody 
hurried to build, to cultivate land, etc., and in this way won 
prosperity for himself. But those who arrived later although 
they did not become successful so quickly, were sure, how- 
ever, of securing an independent life for themselves in their 
old days. 

The city is located on three hills, which are separated 
from each other by rivers, and from each hill there is a beau- 
tiful view overlooking the big lake, and in clear weather 
every steamboat and sailboat is visible for fifteen and more 
miles. From the window of his room the spectator may gaze 
westward and see beautiful tall forests and small hills. 
Happiness fills his breast, and his open-mouthed surprise 
grows as he looks at the city and realizes that this great 
work is a creation of four years. Unintentionally he asks 
himself the question: ‘What will this state become by a hun- 
dred years from now? ‘Four years and not more?’ I asked 
my guide, a local inhabitant with whom I became acquainted 
on the steamboat. ‘Not more,’ the guide answered, ‘and where 
you now see the city there was only a small cabin in which 
Mr. Juneau, the trader, lived for thirty-five years, and who, 
when the government bought this territory from the Indians, 
laid out this city and sold it to the immigrants. This man 
now has thousands of dollars.’* ‘How was it possible so sud- 

2 Wages of artisans were rarely more than $2.00-$2.50 per day. 


®These statements lack exactness. The city had been a-building at least 
six years in 1841, and Juneau had lived there not quite twenty-five years. 
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denly to build such a city? Where did you get the lumber?” 
I further asked. ‘Partly brought from Green Bay, and from 
the state of Michigan on board ship several hundred miles, 
and after doing this we built sawmills with full force which 
soon helped to produce a great deal of lumber, but even now 
we are forced to import lumber from afar, because the saw- 
mills are not able to supply all our needs.[’] The number of 
immigrants is so large that, although new houses are spring- 
ing up like magic in every direction, these are not sufficient. 
The storekeepers have rich stores; there is not infrequently 
goods worth sixty and seventy thousand dollars in those 
stores, and I am not mistaken when I state that we would 
not be able to find all those things in Pest which I found 
here. Several of the storekeepers built houses and the arti- 
sans and workers receive three parts of their wages in goods 
such as tea, coffee, sugar, and clothing, and one part in cash. 
This way the business man makes money twice and insures 
customers for himself. As soon as a house is built, it is rented 
and brings 30 per cent interest. Besides this the value of 
the lot and the house which stands on it grows more and 
more. This really is a secure way of investing capital. Like 
Milwaukee, so nearly every new western city grows with a 
speed that surpasses all imagination, unparalleled, from year 
to year, day to day. 

Because the harbor is not yet finished, the large steamers 
cannot come into the city, and therefore two small steam- 
boats were built which serve for the removal of travelers and 
goods from the steamers which remain in the river [lake?], 
and these small boats are busy day and night. Over the Mil- 
waukee river there is a swing bridge, the middle of which is 
opened with a special mechanism by one man, and it is used 
for the passing through of ships. This bridge is about 700 
feet long because it extends over swamps on both sides of 
the river. 

There are as yet few factories in the city. The most in- 
teresting one has steam-driven lathes and other machinery 
by the aid of which chairs, beds, and other household furni- 
ture are made. The work is exceptionally beautiful, and a 
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factory here where nearly every man needs furniture is es- 
pecially profitable. 

After spending a few days in Milwaukee, I continued 
my journey with my relative Charles Halasz* with whom I 
left my country and with Dr. Roges [Rogers?],° who came 
to Milwaukee according to our agreement. Everyone of us 
bought a horse, because we wanted to travel in all of the 
Wisconsin territory. We started early in the morning, 
placed our little baggage in the saddlebags, threw our six- 
teen-gauge shotguns over our shoulders, and progressed in 
good spirits. Along the way we found small cabins in dense 
woods, and around the houses a few acres of land on which, 
among the stumps, beautiful tall corn, wheat, oats, and po- 
tatoes could be seen growing abundantly. 

It was clear that the inhabitants here progress only very 
slowly, for to clear the dense forest is no small job. One 
man, though he work steadily, cannot clear more than four 
acres, or, if he burns and chops the trees, only ten acres, but 
then the stumps remain and cause considerable impediment 
to the cultivation of the ground for seven or eight years. 
Besides that, a man cannot grow anything in the first year 
and in the second year only with great difficulty enough to 
satisfy his own needs. There is no question of selling any- 
thing. Years pass by before a man can clear out such an 
area as to enable him to sell some of his crops. He who settles 
here is forced from the beginning to fight many hardships 
and he will have to spend his cash which may be left, after 
paying for his land, for necessary clothing and other articles. 
Therefore, the man who intends to settle in a deep forest 
should have enough money to see him through for at least 
two years. These small farmers, however, settle in the forest 
for other reasons. Being close to the city they can always 
bring in their produce, and the timber on their land, although 
it isn’t worth much now, will prove a veritable treasure in a 
few years, since even now they sell a cord for $2.50. Then 
too, being near highways, they keep taverns which, along 


*Halasz settled at Sauk City and there remained. 
*A German physician whom he met on the ship en route to America. 
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with the main farm income, bring in at least enough for 
them to live on. 

We rode for about twenty miles in dense forests on a 
highway which was sixty-two feet wide, built at govern- 
ment expense.° We found innumerable springs along the 
way, and houses are built near such springs. Having trav- 
eled twenty miles, we crossed a brook which separated a 
dense forest from a sparse one where the oak trees exist in 
small numbers on the so-called ‘oak openings.’ This is really 
a beautiful view for an eye unaccustomed to such scenery. 
Let us imagine an English park on which thinly-scattered an- 
cient oaks tower over a beautiful green meadow. Such are the 
oak openings; here and there spreading white oak [bur oak?] 
trees four or five feet in diameter stand 200 to 400 feet from 
each other, surrounded by grass six feet tall. We stopped 
and for some time feasted our eyes on this marvelous work 
of Nature. In cultured England and Germany, centuries are 
needed for man to develop such woodland. Here Nature cre- 
ated them, and they are only waiting for the industrious 
settler who would use the rich land and the cool shade of 
the trees. Continuing our journey, we arrived in the small 
village of Prairie Wileds [ Prairieville, later Waukesha]. 
The first house in it was built two years ago.’ Its vicinity is 
enchanting. In the eastern part an oval lake is located which 
is about two miles wide and three miles long. On the west 
side, however, there is a rich prairie (meadow on which there 
is no tree), surrounded by a forest of various tall and spread- 
ing trees. A large part of this prairie is already fenced in 
with wooden fences, and encourages its proprietors with 
bountiful harvests richly rewarding their least efforts. 

A small brook flows on the west side and turns a grist- 
mill which is four stories high and 380 feet long.* There 
are two wheels in it which turn six millstones. It grinds 
1,650 bushels of wheat in twenty-four hours. It does all the 


* Evidently they were on the Milwaukee and Mineral Point highway. 
‘First log cabin built in 1834. 


® Barstow’s mill, erected in 1839, was a fine structure, and this figure seems 
excessive. 
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work by itself. It takes up the wheat, fills sacks with flour, 
so that one man can run the whole mill. It costs $45,000. 

Prairie Wileds is laid out with regular streets. The 
houses are attractive, some of them two, others three, stories 
high. Single storied houses are few if any. There are also 
a few stores. The number of completed houses is about 220. 
There are many more in the process of being built. Among 
them two churches. The lots of this small village, exclusive 
of those sold and those on which houses were built, are owned 
by four people who, having formed a company two years 
earlier, bought the land from the government for $1.50 
[$1.25?] per acre and laid out a village of 2,000 lots. Now, 
a lot 60 feet wide and 150 feet long, which cost them prob- 
ably 10 cents, sells at $150 or $200, and there is no doubt 
but what in a short time the price of a lot will shoot up to 
$1,000. The growth of this village is due mainly to the 
gristmill and the prairie. All the land for eight and one 
half miles from the village is privately owned, and its price 
today is $60 to $100 per acre right close to the village.° 
Farther out it is $30, $20, and down to $6.00. The air is 
fresh and healthful. From here we traveled toward the north 
where the settlements are fewer. We progressed on rich and 
fertile soil among oak openings, letting our horses walk 
slowly, because traveling is extremely agreeable in this 
natural garden. We found innumerable tiny lakes in every 
direction which were three to five miles long and wide. One 
cannot imagine anything more beautiful. The traveler comes 
suddenly to a glistening lake surrounded by magnificent, 
spreading trees. The water is clear as crystal. The bottom 
is covered with a mosaic of colored pebbles, and the smallest 
object is visible in depths of twenty-five to thirty feet; thou- 
sands upon thousands of fish swim in the fresh element. The 
shores are usually high enough so the sloping green meadow 
with its beautiful trees is reflected in the water. Not infre- 
quently there is an enchanting island in the middle of the 
lake, on which there are red pines and other trees raising 
their crowns toward the sky. 


®This is doubtless a gross exaggeration. 
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The sun was setting, and we continued our journey hop- 
ing that somewhere we would find a house but, though we 
broke trails for a long time, our hope was not fulfilled, so 
we finally settled down on the shores of a beautiful lake, 
tethered [hobbled?] our horses, gathered some wood, and 
built a very big fire. We now saw that we had not started 
our journey well prepared. Although we could shoot game, 
we had no cooking utensils or salt, and we lay down on the 
ground hungry, using our saddles for pillows. We stood 
watch in turn, and after midnight, having stood my watch, 
I lay down. After a while, however, I looked up and saw 
that our third companion whose turn it was to stand watch 
was sleeping. I looked around for the horses but couldn’t 
hear them anywhere. I, therefore, woke one of my compan- 
ions, and we hurried away to look for the horses in the direc- 
tion from which we had come. We stopped several time and 
listened with ear to the ground; we finally heard the horses 
grazing, approached them, but they, having noticed us, al- 
ways moved farther away. The night was dark, and the sky 
overcast; it began to rain. We began to race with our horses, 
and only after a few miles could we catch one. After this, 
one stopped by itself, but the third one, which was not will- 
ing to stop, forced us to a chase on horseback across brush 
and river, and it was only in the afternoon around three 
o‘clock that we caught him in a fence. We had the horse now, 
but didn’t know where our camp, the third companion, and 
our saddles were. We and our horses were dead tired because 
we must have gone about forty miles. Trusting to luck, we 
followed the sun, because on the previous day we had been 
going east [misprint for west]. Along our way we found 
several lakes similar to the one where our companion was left, 
but none of them proved to be the right one. Finally, we 
found him, and he, knowing nothing about the runaway 
horses, finding no one when he woke up, was waiting in des- 
pair for whatever fate might bring him. 

After a short rest we mounted our tired horses, and, 
having found a worn road, we followed it until in about 
eight miles we came to a house where, after twenty-eight 
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hours of starvation, the salt pork tasted extremely good, and 
which I have never eaten with such a good appetite since 
that time. We learned here that the name of that lake where 
we camped is Painlake [Pine lake]. In this house we met 
Mr. Rochwille [Rockwell?], who, after hearing of our mis- 
fortune, invited us to stay for the night, and we, having ac- 
cepted his cordial invitation, were rewarded with a good 
supper and a soft bed. The next morning, we thanked our 
host for his kindness, continued on our way, and came to the 
Rock river along a highway thirteen miles long, cut through 
a dense forest, and from here we arrived at Jefferson, which 
is the county seat. This community is not blessed with in- 
habitants to such an extent as is Prairie Wileds, for it has 
only seven houses, among which the saloon plays the impor- 
tant part. It is quite high and fancy, with large rooms; how- 
ever, the traveler is condemned to salt pork, fried bacon, and 
potatoes boiled with the skins. The reason for this slow in- 
crease in population is the dense forest and the fact that here 
and there on the lower part of Rock river there is malaria. 
Our companion, the doctor, was not able to continue on 
horseback, so we hired a man and boat in Jefferson, left 
our horses in the care of the saloon keeper, and embarked. 
Rock river is about 200 feet wide, flows quietly, slowly, has 
a rocky bottom here and there, and at low water it impedes 
the steamboating. It flows from north to south, through a 
part of Illinois, and empties into the Mississippi. It is about 
300 miles long. The east as well as west shores of the river 
are extremely rich from source to mouth, and the fertility of 
the soil is nearly unbelievable. We proceeded slowly down 
the river, changing oars occasionally. Along the shores 
dense woods alternated with oak openings, and here and 
there houses stood or were being built—a sign of new set- 
tlements. There were fine stands of wheat on many places. 
Here and there we found large meadows which are flooded 
in the spring. At eventide we came to Fort Atkinson, which 
is no larger than Jefferson, and here we stayed overnight. 
The next day we continued our journey and came to a big 
lake named Koskonon [Koshkonong]. This lake is about 
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twelve miles long, nine miles wide, and the river flows 
through it. Because grass grows in the lake, the decay of 
it in the fall causes malaria. Both in the river and in the 
lake we found very many fish; the latter are caught in 100 
metric cent hauls (about ten tons). Having crossed the lake, 
we saw a lovely green prairie [Rock prairie?] spread before 
our eyes, and people working everywhere. Some were plow- 
ing or harvesting, others were building or fencing their 
newly plowed land. Farther on, fat cattle grazed in the 
tall, rich grass. The prairie is surrounded by a forest, and 
the new inhabitants usually choose land in such a way that 
their houses may be close to a spring. The land which the 
new inhabitant buys from the government is half forest and 
half meadow. These prairies contain several hundred thou- 
sand acres, and the soil is exceptionally rich and fertile. 

My protracted stay along the Rock river, which washes 
the border of the state of Illinois, ended in my getting ma- 
laria, but I recovered in a few weeks, and we continued our 
journey West, and in order that we wouldn’t have to starve 
again, we took along a frying pan, salt, and paprika. Our 
journey led us through oak openings and prairies which were 
settled very sparsely or not at all; sometimes we traveled for 
twenty to twenty-five miles without finding a house, until we 
came to Madison.’*° 

Madison, the seat of the territory of Wisconsin, lies on a 
hill overlooking four magnificent lakes, and I do not believe 
that any capital in the world can boast of a more beautiful 
view. The capitol stands on the highest point from which all 
four lakes are visible. These lakes are surrounded with dif- 
ferent kinds of trees, the foliage of which imparts a beauti- 
fully picturesque effect to the whole, and it looks as though 
a good landscape architect grouped these clusters. During a 
short period of the summer the city has numerous guests 
from the south—people of New York and Philadelphia who 
look for a refuge from sickness. The healthful location and 
beautiful surroundings of the city will quickly expand it, but 
it cannot count on becoming a very large city because it does 


% Evidently they had returned to Jefferson for the horses. 
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not have navigable waters. A railroad and a canal will go 
through it. Because the city is not located where the canal - 
joins the river, though these two [facilities] will be of some 
value to the city, Madison can be only a residential, never a 
business, city." At the present time it is the seat of the gov- 
ernor and officers of the territorial government. The legis- 
lature meets here every year. It has only about 100 houses 
and only 2 stores, but even in these we were able to find only 
cheap articles. On the shores of one of the interesting lakes 
there is to be found varicolored building stone and lime- 
stone. About seven miles [so! rather forty] from the city 
a rich zinc mine was discovered which, however, cannot be 
worked now because of high wages. The inhabitants built 
a small ship on which they frequently amuse themselves sail- 
ing up and down upon the smooth waters of these magnifi- 
cent lakes, each one of which extends over seven miles. Since 
this area is too far from the navigable Lake Michigan, it is 
only very sparsely settled. 

After having looked over Madison, we continued our 
journey more toward the north through the wilderness, and 
our amazement increased continually. Our journey led 
through numerous small prairies broken by small hills. On 
the summit of each of the hills and its slopes were various 
beautiful trees, and around them spread 100 to 200 acres of 
meadow with high, waving grass. Farther on again another 
hill and surrounding meadow, seemingly all prepared for 
settlers by great Nature so they might use them without 
much effort. With what infinitely many farms will this area 
be enhanced! What happy people will this area feed shortly! 
On top of every hill there will be built a nice house, barn, 
etc. What is the richness of the German Lowlands com- 
pared to this! What are the luxurious, English country es- 
tates which cost millions when compared to this! They would 
never, never look so magnificent as that which a poor man 
may make here for a few florins, for here only the house is 
necessary, the rest is already there. The Englishmen should 


He is evidently trying to express the impossibility of Madison becom- 
ing a rival to the city of Haraszthy on the Wisconsin river near-by. 
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have come here to learn from Nature what is beautiful and 
great. Even if the rich Englishman or the German is able 
to build a mountain [hill] with the expenditure of a tremen- 
dous amount of money, and even if the Almighty gives him 
such a long life that he can enjoy the shade of the trees 
planted on that mountain, is he able to create a spring such 
as emerges in this land from every hill? Just one spring simi- 
Jar to one here which bubbles one foot high from the snow 
white sand and is cold like ice and pours new strength and 
vitality into the tired traveler? No, no, the human hand, 
human power, is not able to create such a paradise on earth, 
even if the human being possess the treasure of Peru! And, 
all this is not yet sold, not settled, not used, although this 
beautiful, rich and fertile soil costs $1.25 per acre! What is 
this price for such a jewel? Oh, you inhabitant of Europe! 
If you only knew of this, you wouldn’t wait a minute to move 
and settle in this paradise! 

While crossing this marvelous region, we scared up num- 
erous deer from their place of rest; and thousands upon thou- 
sands of prairie chickens, partridges, and pheasants flew 
up before us continuously, and we needed all such game, for 
this area is unsettled, and we were obliged to get our food 
with guns. Having a frying pan, we prepared venison in the 
true Hungarian manner, a way from which we had been 
parted for a long time, and because of this our situation was 
pleasant to us. In the evening we built a big fire and, after 
consuming our supper, we prepared our beds around the fire. 

We traveled according to American custom—by com- 
pass. Every American who travels West carries a compass 
in his pocket. In a short time we came to picturesque Lake 
Winnebago which is thirty-three miles long, ten miles wide, 
and seventy-four miles in circumference. Its area is 221 
square miles.** A surveyor in his report to congress stated 
these things about the lake: “It would be difficult to describe 
the beauty and the picturesque location of this lake. It is 
necessary to see it to appreciate properly the impression 


“Twenty-eight miles long, ten and five tenths miles wide; area 215 square 
miles. 
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caused by viewing the lake.’ These words are not exagger- 
ated. Here and there around the lake settlers can be seen, 
and some parts of this area are quite densely settled already. 

We circled the lake and continued our journey through a 
few tiny villages among rich prairies and oak openings here 
and there, through dense wilderness up until Green bay. 
Green bay reaches into the land from Lake Michigan for fif- 
teen to twenty miles, and a city of similar name is built on its 
shores, which was established earlier than Milwaukee because 
that part of the territory (of Wisconsin) had been purchased 
earlier from the Indians and was soon occupied by the whites. 
Close to Green Bay the city of Astor is located, at the mouth 
of the Nine or Fox river, a few miles south. Both of these 
cities will doubtlessly develop into big cities because the canal 
between the Wisconsin and Fox rivers is to be completed. 
Both cities are famous for their healthful location. Not far 
from Green Bay lies Lake Superior. On the south portion 
of this lake copper ore is found in great quantities, and oc- 
casionally pieces of native copper weighing twenty-five or 
more pounds are dug up. In 1828 in this vicinity a piece of 
pure copper weighing forty-four pounds was plowed up. 
There are several lead mines here too,’* but they have not 
been worked so far. There is a government land selling 
agency [land office] in the city (in Green Bay). The whole 
territory is divided into three districts, and in each district 
there is a land selling agency where anyone can buy land for 
$1.25 per acre. 

1. In the Green Bay district 13,000 square miles were 
surveyed, but so far the government is selling land only in 
137 townships, from which only 37 townships have been sold, 
the rest can be bought yet at the government price.** 

2. Mineral Point district contains 100 townships in 
which the land was for sale, and the greatest part of it was 
sold, because the numerous mines attracted many foreign 
merchants, and because the soil is also very fertile. 


13 No lead mines near Green bay or Lake Superior; iron mines, however. 


™% One township equals 36 square miles; 1 [square] mile equals 640 acres.— 
AvuTHoR’s NOTE. 
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3. The Milwaukee district contains 150 townships. All 
of this has also been put up for sale by the government, and 
about half has been sold, the other half can still be bought 
from the government for $1.25 per acre. 

In the above mentioned city (Milwaukee) one can see 
beautiful stores and houses. The immigrants not infre- 
quently land by the hundreds from the boats, and from here 
they travel inland to seek the scene of their future life where 
they will begin with strong hopes to wrest a living from the 
wilderness. The great commercial commodity here [Green 
Bay?] is the fish which is caught in Lake Superior and 
Michigan and sent all over by thousands of hundredweights. 

After circling about, we returned to Astor where the Fox 
river coming from the south flows into Lake Michigan. 
Along this river we always traveled south. The waterfalls 
beginning at Kaukalin and Lafontain [La Fontaine] con- 
siderably obstruct and endanger navigation for about twen- 
ty-two miles, and though only boats of twenty-five to forty- 
five tons are able to ply it, this obstacle will soon be removed 
either by the government or by a private company. The 
river is about 200 miles long, counting the lakes through 
which it flows. Its width is sometimes one mile, but in gen- 
eral three fourths of a mile. On its shores, as I already men- 
tioned, there are prairies alternating with oak openings and 
wilderness, and these are covered with red, black, and white 
oaks, sugar maples, willows, different kinds of palms,*® 
twelve kinds of plantain, basswood, several kinds of pine, 
elm, beech, ash, and other trees. 

Along this river the traveler encounters two great sources 
of water power which can compete with any in any state of 
the union, and which with small cost would be able to supply 
power to innumerable factories and to turn innumerable 
wheels. One is at De Pere and the other at Kaukalin. The 
river itself begins about ten miles above Fort Winnebago 
and what is especially noteworthy is the fact that it is only 
three fourths of a mile [one and one half miles] distant from 
the mighty Wisconsin river. One river flows south and the 


*Tt is not clear what he has in mind, but certainly not palms. 
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other north. These two rivers cut across the whole territory. 
During floods the waters of the Wisconsin not infrequently 
reach the Fox river, and at such times the boats can go 
from one river to the other. The Portets [Portage] canal 
has been started here which will unite the two opposite-flow- 
ing waters. 

Fort Winnebago stands on a hill on the shores of the Fox 
river three fourths of a mile from the Wisconsin river, and 
has been built against possible attacks of Indians. Ordi- 
narily about 700 to 800 soldiers serve in it. These soldiers 
love well-bred company. This fort, from a strategic stand- 
point, is of little value, but it serves its purpose well against 
the Indians. The soldiers welcome the traveler with cordial 
hospitality. The officers are mostly married and, since it is 
their fate to be continuously away from all culture in the 
wilderness, they form among themselves a close social circle 
and lead a satisfied and happy life. The military service is 
slight and during the winter ceases completely. This gives 
them an opportunity to spend their time hunting. They keep 
good riding horses and draft horses, and during the winter 
sleighing is one of their most pleasant pastimes in which 
the women also take part who during the summer are occu- 
pied by the bringing up of their children and the tending of 
their gardens. 

After a few days, having said good-bye to the hospitable, 
upright soldiers, we continued our journey south on the so- 
called ‘Military road,’ toward Mineral Point. The highway 
leads through rich, fat fields, prairies, oak openings, on a 
mountain [surely not] ridge which cuts across the whole ter- 
ritory from Green Bay, and acts as a divide for the flow of 
the waters. On the east side every brook and river flow either 
into Lake Michigan or into Rock river; on the west side, 
into the beautiful Wisconsin river which in turn flows into 
the gigantic Mississippi at Prairie du Chien. About thirty 
miles from Fort Winnebago [rather sixty] the mineral de- 
posits begin in the vicinity of so-called ‘Blumont’ [Blue 
Mounds], which is full of lead ore. Innumerable people are 
employed in mining and smelting this metal, and the thing 
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that makes this area the most valuable among all those areas 
having mineral deposits, which I have seen, is that above 
the richest mineral deposits there exist fertile fields and a 
few feet from the surface is found the above-mentioned un- 
derground blessing. These mineral veins lay in a level north- 
south position. The rich forest makes the smelting consider- 
ably easier and cheaper. 

Mineral Point was occupied in 1827 by white American 
people who had been attracted here by the rich lead ore de- 
posits and who pushed the Indians farther up. The city is 
medium sized, richly supplied with stores and nice houses. It 
conducts a big business in lead with the eastern part of the 
United States. Among its inhabitants there are many Eng- 
lish miners from Cornwall, and it contains in its city limits 
the property of not a few big English capitalists, the main 
occupation of the latter being lead mining. There is a lively 
cash and barter business in the city. Not long ago in the 
vicinity large, rich, copper ore deposits were found.’® Until 
now the mined lead has been sent by wagon to Galena which 
lies on [near] the shores of the Mississippi. Although Min- 
eral Point is only fourteen miles [so! rather thirty miles] 
from the Wisconsin river, the steamships cannot navigate on 
this river.’7 This has been remedied this past fall by a regu- 
lar steamship route on the Wisconsin and on the upper Mis- 
sissippi with a considerable saving. 

The Blue river, which with the expenditure of a few 
thousand dollars could be made navigable for twenty-five- 
to thirty-ton ships, flows into [toward?] the Wisconsin at 
[from near?] Mineral Point. [Sic!] 

The city of Galena lies in the northern part of the state 
of Illinois on the shores of the Mississippi, as has been men- 
tioned, and it grew up to be a city with lively commerce and 
numerous inhabitants. The main business is in lead and 
lumber, the latter being brought here from the northern 
regions of the Wisconsin river. The territory of Wisconsin 


These proved deceptive. 
* Perhaps he means they have not, heretofore, navigated the Wisconsin. 
His next sentence shows that the river was then being navigated. 
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itself sends to this city two or more million pounds of lead 
yearly, which is shipped on many steamships through New 
Orleans into New York and the greatest part of the lead 
of the territory of Iowa is shipped from here down the 
Mississippi and through the Gulf of Mexico up the Atlantic 
coast to New York and other seaports. 

We traveled from here to [Fort] Crawford which lies on 
the shores of the Mississippi at the mouth of the Wisconsin 
which is one and a quarter miles wide. It is similar to Fort 
Winnebago only bigger and it has more soldiers. Close by 
lies the little town of Prairie du Chien. This small town 
grows very slowly, because the prairie is sandy and not very 
rich. The inhabitants are nearly all French who emigrated 
a long time ago from their homeland and sought refuge here. 
Many of them married Indian women, thus becoming related 
to the Indians, and not a few, having become completely ac- 
customed to the Indian way of living, even move with the 
Indians yearly from one wilderness to another. These are 
the so-called ‘half-breed’ (felver meaning half-blood), i.e., 
the progeny of a white father and an Indian mother. They 
receive from the government 820 acres of land per capita, 
and a certain amount of money usually amounting to five or 
six thousand dollars each.** 

Having crossed the Wisconsin river again at Fort Craw- 
ford, we followed its eastern shore north [southern shore 
east], where we arrived in English-Prairie, a small village 
with fertile land and forest, and just recently founded. Lead 
mines were being worked by the inhabitants for several miles 
and with big profits.’® 

About thirty miles from English-Prairie on the shores of 
the Wisconsin lies the little village of Helena. It has a shot 
factory in which about 600,000 pounds of various-sized shot 

* This statement could probably not be verified. 

* There were no mines nearer English Prairie (Muscoda) than Highland 
or Montfort. Lead was hauled to Hamilton’s smelting furnace at Muscoda from 
those places, from Pedlar’s Creek or Linden, and other mines. The man who 
superintended the smelting in the earlier period was Vincent Dziewanowski, a 
Polish gentleman who was Hamilton’s foreman at the Muscoda smelter while 


Hamilton himself bought lead, mined and smelted at Wiota in Lafayette county. 
See J. Schafer, ‘Muscoda,’ Wisconsin Magazine of History, iv, 27-48. 
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are made yearly. Its vicinity is poor, hilly, and sandy, but 
on the west side of the river is spread a magnificent level 
prairie decorated here and there with different kinds of 
trees. Here in all probability a populous city will soon be 
started. 

Without a road we could proceed only very slowly 
through the thickets along the river and across medium sized 
hills and sometimes we had to circle several miles to avoid 
swamps caused by the flood waters of the river. Many times 
our horses sank to their bellies in the boggy ground and, 
having fallen on us, they nearly squeezed us to death with 
their weight. Across innumerable small brooks and streams 
swollen by the great downpours of rain, and between periodi- 
cal downpours, we continued our journey; and in spite of all 
these obstacles, we proceeded in high spirits until finally 
after two days of fatiguing and dangerous traveling we 
reached a high hill opposite Sac-Prairie. The most beautiful 
view surprised us. We feasted our eyes with astonishment 
on this masterpiece of Nature; it overwhelmed all three of us, 
crying out almost simultaneously, ‘Oh, marvelous!’ And 
this it really was, for during my prolonged traveling I had 
not seen either in Europe or in America the work of Na- 
ture in such matchless perfection, and I can say with all the 
conviction of my soul that there cannot exist a more beau- 
tiful spot in any part of the world. 

At the base of the hill rushed with tearing speed the 
wildly beautiful Wisconsin river, here more than three 
fourths of a mile wide, enhanced by innumerable enchant- 
ing islands. Beyond the river spread an enchantingly beau- 
tiful prairie with its green, silk lawn, surpassing everything 
seen so far and, as though guarded against the storms of 
time, surrounded by a proud forest and a mountain chain 
[chain of bluffs] whose picturesque aspects are indescrib- 
able, hours passed before we were able to part from this 
magnificent view. 

Still staying on this prairie are Indians who, however, do 
not live in their original savage way. They are usually fam- 
ous horse thieves in this vicinity who consume the stolen 
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horses with great relish. Finally, we went down to the river 
and, having caught a glimpse of a small village, we fired our 
weapons to signify our coming. In a short while two persons 
on a ferryboat came across for us. We expressed our sur- 
prise at finding white people here, and they in turn also ex- 
pressed their surprise that in such a place they meet such 
travelers with mustache and beard. 

We crossed the river and stopped at the home of an in- 
habitant. Although I was tired and worn out, I couldn’t rest 
and quickly went to inspect the prairie along the river and 
a few miles inland. Its rich and fertile land quickly 
strengthened my belief that if a city should sometime be 
built on the shores of this exceptionally beautiful river, its 
location would be here. Looking from here toward the 
other side to the hills and valleys adorned with various 
trees, the gazing traveler feels a really deep emotion. Hav- 
ing returned to the place at which I was staying, we sat down 
to supper and, after it was over, my curiosity prompted me 
to go out again to the river bank. It was a beautiful evening, 
and occasionally only the marvelous voice of the whippoor- 
will (a night bird with an agreeable quavering song) dis- 
turbed the deep silence. The light of the moon shed a sil- 
very radiance on the high hills on the other side of the river; 
being swept away by this magnificent spectacle, I sauntered 
through this solitude until late at night and finally returned 
to my resting place to lie down. However, no matter how 
great my fatigue was, sleep eluded my eyes, and an inexplic- 
able desire took possession of my soul toward this area, and 
I determined to buy a small property here. The next day, 
early in the morning, I walked over the whole area, and this 
view of it strengthened my determination. 

I immediately entered into negotiations with a few in- 
habitants; coming quickly to an agreement, I paid down the 
desired amount, thereby becoming the proprieter of the most 
beautiful place which existed from the source of the river to 
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its mouth on either side.*° My property on the bank of the 
river amounted to a square mile or 640 acres, what they called 
a section. By bargaining I obtained it at $3.00 per acre; one 
third of the price I paid in cash and two thirds in goods. I 
have to mention that my friends suggested that I buy woolen 
goods and other articles in New York because everybody in 
the United States was a merchant. This had not been at all 
disagreeable to me, for I made a lot on it with almost no 
trouble. I sold the purchased material in the western prov- 
inces at nearly three times the price I paid for it. 

The population of Sac-Prairie consisted of six families 
who set up their homesteads on the edge of the river in this 
beautiful wilderness. I visited all of them, asking for their 
opinion on what to do with my property. Although these 
families were practically on the outermost edge of culture, 
one could not deny that they had good upbringing, were well 
read, and had common sense. Their wooden cabins showed 
that they had settled here only a few months ago, and every- 
body advised me to found a city, because it was inevitable 
that a city be here. They stated that along the whole river, 
which runs between hills and swamps, there was not another 
suitable place for a city except in this area, and that there 
was no doubt but that steamboats would soon be plying on 
the mighty Wisconsin river. On these boats the products of 
the rich soil as well as lead and copper, even iron, all of these 
occurring in large quantities, could be transported into the 
southern provinces. In addition to this, 220,000 acres of the 
most beautiful and richest meadow in this area could still be 
bought from the government for $1.25. I also shared these 
views but saw that if I wanted to found a city, I had to buy 
at least 10,000 acres and above all, I had to build a big hotel, 
school, and several dwelling houses; besides a sawmill and 
gristmill, I had to help the poorer immigrants from Europe 
with lumber and other building equipment. 


* Bought, it is said, from Barry Haney. Haraszthy also bought govern- 
ment land: 160 acres, September 13, 1845; 80 acres, September 1, 1846; and 
§2.24 acres, February 5, 1847. 
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The materialization of all this was beyond my financial 
means. For the time being I bargained for the building of 
one dwelling and the fencing of 200 chains of soil; the break- 
ing up of the prairie and the buying of some necessary equip- 
ment. I went to Milwaukee with both of my companions 
from where Dr. Roges continued his journey farther south. 
Having said good-bye, he promised that he would return to 
me next spring so that we could visit the Indians together. 

I became acquainted in Milwaukee with an immigrant 
Englishman by the name of Mr. [Robert?] Bryant, who had 
arrived only about fourteen days previously with wife and 
three children and who had already bought houses and land 
with which, however, he was not satisfied, saying that he was 
disappointed with them. 

Because I liked this gentleman very much, I wanted to 
get better acquainted with him. This came about, and we be- 
came nearly inseparable. I described my new property to 
him in glowing terms and stated that I had purchased with 
the hope of shortly selling to someone with great profit, for 
T was convinced that in a year the price of the land would in- 
crease ten times because of the rapidly moving settlement. 
My new friend became curious enough to want to inspect 
the place, and taking a carriage we started toward Madison 
which is only twenty miles from my small property. In 
three days we arrived in Sac-Prairie, and the surprise of the 
Englishman was far from small. He hadn’t as yet seen 
such a beautiful region in all the union, and having decided 
immediately, he cried: ‘I want to live here and nowhere 
else.’ We spent a few days here and examined the vicinity in 
every direction. Then we went to Mineral Point where the 
government land selling office was located. My new friend 
immediately bought and paid for 10,000 acres of land and 
had it registered in both of our names.”* From the beginning 


“The land office records so far as I could find, in scanning the volumes 
covering the years 1841 to 1849, do not confirm this statement. They show pur- 
chases by Agoston Haraszthy of a total of 822 and a fraction acres. They also 
show the purchase by Charles Haraszthy, his father, of 581 acres in 1843, Oc- 
tober 26, and the purchase by Charles Haraszthy and Charles O. Baxter of 820 


acres on same date. Bryant (Robert) was not found. Does he possibly intend 
to name Baxter? 
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I protested the registration of this land in my name, stating 
that I was not able to pay my share of the money. Although 
I had made enough on the articles which J had brought with 
me, I would have had to deprive myself of all my money, 
leaving me nothing to live on or to go home on. If I did 
business, however, I could double my money at any time, but 
was not sure that I could sell the land. My new friend, in 
spite of all this, stuck to his decision. ‘My friend, let’s live 
together,’ he said. ‘I have enough money. Let’s go fifty-fifty 
in everything. Let’s attend immediately to the founding of 
the city. Let’s have a mill built and other things. In time 
you can pay back the capital from your profits, and I do 
not demand interest.’ This being a really noble and satis- 
factory offer, I accepted after a little consideration. Then 
we returned to Sac-Prairie to prepare all the necessary plans. 

Everything began with the greatest of fervor. We hired 
a surveyor for laying out lots and streets. Through a Madi- 
son newspaper we invited all sorts of tradesmen; immigrants 
were also invited through the newspapers to settle down 
there. The work went on continuously, building after build- 
ing was erected, and the growing city was already apparent, 
but as yet it had no name. My English friend left that to 
me. From the standpoint of the beautiful environment, I 
christened it ‘Szeptej,’ which name it still carries. It was 
registered in the legislature on the list of cities under con- 
struction.** 

As soon as the first house was built, my friend moved in 
at once with his wife and children. Soon a three-story hotel 
was built, and also a roomy school. In a word, a quiet coun- 
try of a few weeks ago was changed into a busy place. Im- 
migrants came from every direction; a regular ferry trans- 
port was inaugurated on the river with not a little success, 


2No incorporation under that name, or its English equivalent ‘Bellevue’ 
can be found in the territorial laws. March 17, 1849, the place in Sauk county 
called ‘Haraszthy’ was renamed ‘Westfield’; in 1852 (see Acts and Resolves 
Passed by the Legislature of Wisconsin... 1852... [Madison, 1852], 
chap. 288, p. 444) ‘Westfield’ was changed to ‘Sauk City.’ 
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for it made good money every day.** A sawmill and a grist- 
mill were built three miles from the city. 

While the building of our city was progressing in this 
manner, I traveled in every direction for the purpose of 
purchasing various goods as well as cattle, horses, sheep,”* 
and instruments; for every mechanic was hired with the con- 
dition that he receive one fourth of his wages in cash, the 
other three fourths in readymade suits, sugar, coffee, boots, 
even cattle, if he needed them. This mode of payment being 
customary everywhere in the new places being built in the 
West, I was lucky in my buying and profited considerably. 
In the state of Illinois, which had already been settled for a 
long time, I bought 180 cows with calves, and 60 oxen; had 
them driven to Szeptej, where we sold the cows to the immi- 
grants and those farther on in the vicinity with great profit. 
We used the oxen for the cultivation of our lands. All of 
our enterprises were successful. Our profits already well 
exceeded the investment, and my friend couldn’t be thankful 
enough for having met me. The houses which were built for 
renting were rented and brought in 30 per cent. We sold 
lots on the main streets and on the river-front for $50 to 
$60, which didn’t cost us half as much, and we had reason to 
hope that in a year or two we could sell them for $500 to 
&600. In spite of all this, the principal means for promoting 
cur city, namely, a steamboat, was lacking. I, therefore, 
suggested to my companion the plan for having such a 
steamboat constructed. He, having seen the successful out- 
come of my plans, gladly accepted every suggestion I made. 
I, therefore, started for Pittsburgh for the steamboat, but on 
my way was offered one which had been built only a few 
weeks previously but which the proprietor put up for sale 

* The ferry was chartered in 1850 in a grant to Marcus Warren and 
Moses S. Calkins. Team rate, 25 cents; foot passage, 10 cents. 

* The Haraszthy estate, in 1848, had a flock of sheep. See the amusing story 
of Edmund Jussen’s care of these animals while reading Shakespeare and 
setting the prairie on fire which resulted in the loss of many sheep. ‘Biog- 
raphical Sketch of Edmund Jussen’ by Marie Jussen Monroe in Wis. Mag. of 


Hist., xii, 146-175. But the reference to the ‘Count’ here probably means Charles, 
the father, not Agoston, the son. 
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because the river for which it was intended was not navigable 
at certain times. Having heard this news, I looked up the 
man and contracted for it in such a way that half of its 
price, i.e., sixty shares, I would pay up with $16,000, and the 
builder of it would keep an equal number of shares, with the 
condition that the boat ply on the Wisconsin and Mississippi 
rivers. At the same time I bought various goods for the store 
which was being built in Szeptej, and at last there was every- 
thing which could guarantee the rapid growth of a city. 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


CHANCELLOR JOHN HIRAM LATHROP 


ANUARY 22, 1799, in the charming valley of Chenango, 
western New York, was born to original settlers of the 
town of Sherburne, John Lathrop and Prudence (Hatch), a 
son who was also called John with the middle name, Hiram, 
superadded. The region in which the Lathrops had settled 
was still new. It was in the log house, girdled tree, corduroy 
bridge stage; and transportation of products, down the Sus- 
quehanna in ‘arks,’ or flatboats, to Baltimore, could be un- 
dertaken only when freshets raised the water to boating stage 
on the affluents of the great Pennsylvania river. 

It is presumed John had the same school advantages that 
Yankee settlers in that region generally provided for their 
children though it is said the Lathrops early decided to give 
their promising son a college education. For that he was 
prepared, in orthodox fashion, under a clergyman’s guid- 
ance. Encouragement toward the parents’ pious object was 
the new Hamilton college at Clinton, founded under the 
leadership of the famous missionary, Samuel Kirkland. 
Young Lathrop entered Hamilton as a freshman in 1815, 
remaining two years. He then transferred to Yale, com- 
pleting his course in 1819. After three years’ teaching ex- 
perience, in 1822 he became a tutor at Yale. 

Lathrop had some difficulty in deciding upon a career. 
He intended at one time to become a lawyer. With that 
purpose in mind he took advantage of his Yale connection to 
pursue the law course while tutoring in the college. He then 
opened a law office at Middletown, Connecticut, but quickly 
became dissastisfied with the law and made up his mind to 
devote himself to the profession of teaching. He was for 
a time instructor in a military academy in Vermont. But 
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his most significant early experience was as principal of the 
so-called “Gardiner lyceum,’ Gardiner, Maine, where he re- 
mained several years. 

The lyceum represented what was, for that day, a unique 
experiment. Robert Hallowell Gardiner, the founder, was a 
wealthy owner of Kennebec valley lands which came to him 
by inheritance from one of the early grantees of that region. 
A graduate of Harvard, and an extensive traveler in 
Europe, particularly in England and France, Gardiner was 
especially interested in scientific agriculture and mechanics. 
Accordingly, in joining with wealthy neighbors to establish 
the local lyceum, he incorporated his ideas which were to 
make it an agricultural and mechanical institute. 

The Gardiner community had influence enough with the 
State legislature to secure appropriations for this excep- 
tional type of school, the first instance, it is believed, of state 
aid for the teaching of agriculture and mechanics. Such aids 
were granted regularly for five or six years, after which in- 
terest began to lag and the institution at last, apparently in 
1832, closed its doors. By that time, however, it had given 
an opportunity to both John H. Lathrop and Ezekiel 
Holmes to become familiar with the idea of agricultural and 
mechanical education partly under state auspices, and on 
the scientific plane. 

Details are unfortunately wanting. But it requires no 
exceptional imagination to realize that young Lathrop must 
have gained much from his association with Gardiner, living 
probably in his mansion home, and having the freedom of 
his extensive library. If one were seeking to identify the in- 
fluences which contributed to make Lathrop the elegant, 
polished gentleman he was by everyone acknowledged to 
be, it would doubtless become necessary to consider this 
Gardiner connection. 
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“In 1829 he became professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy at Hamilton college and six years later was pro- 
moted to the Maynard professorship of law, civil polity, and 
political economy.’ At Hamilton he remained until called, 
in 1841, to be chancellor of the University of Missouri, a 
period of twelve years. During that time, in 1833, he married 
Frances E. Lothrop, daughter of John H. Lothrop, Utica, 
New York, whose mother was a daughter of the Rev. Samuel 
Kirkland. Of course, the Lathrop and Lothrop families 
stemmed from the same English ancestor. 

The Hamilton period in Lathrop’s career is of great im- 
portance. It was there he demonstrated in the highest de- 
gree his power and skill as teacher and lecturer. There, too, 
his remarkable ability to impress his personal character upon 
students was abundantly evidenced, so that the affection and 
loyalty shown him at a critical phase of his Wisconsin ex- 
perience need occasion no surprise. The Hamilton boys 
called Lathrop, “The Black Prince.’ He was very swarthy, 
and—although slight and small in person—his bearing was 
felt to be that of a dignified, proud, and almost royal charac- 
ter. Perhaps he was even a bit ‘starchy.’ 

Somewhat arresting is the circumstance that Lathrop’s 
professorship at Hamilton was changed mid-course from a 
scientific to a humanistic basis. But that shift was not un- 
natural for him. He was an all-around scholar but not a 
specialist. No doubt he taught physics and mathematics 
competently. But doubtless also his real interest lay more 
in the subjects of his new professorship. Later, at Wiscon- 
sin, he taught economics, ethics, and philosophy; and still 
later, he went back to Missouri as professor of English lit- 
erature. Obviously, in him we have primarily the human- 


ist—a well trained, widely read, interested student of man- 
kind. 
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Such was the man who, after a discouraging experience 
of eight years at Columbia, fighting deficits and trying to 
avoid discussing the embarrassing slavery issue, in March, 
1849, permitted himself to accept appointment as head of 
the newly created State university of Wisconsin opened the 
preceding month. 


PREPARING THE GROUND 


The material foundation of the University of Wisconsin 
was the customary congressional grant of two townships, or 
seventy-two sections, of government land to the new state 
for that sole purpose, or, as the law says: ‘for no other use 
or purpose whatsoever.” The grant was made, on petition of 
the territorial legislature of Wisconsin which had created a 
paper university in its first session at Belmont, 1836, but re- 
turned to the subject in more serious fashion at the second 
session held in Burlington (now in Iowa). Mr. Sheldon, 
of Janesville, was the author of the ‘bill to establish a Uni- 
versity at the City of the Four Lakes,’ which was amended 
to read: “That there shall be established at or near Madison, 
the seat of government, a University for the purpose of edu- 
cating youth, the name whereof shall be “the University of 
the Territory of Wisconsin.” ’ This act was approved Jan- 
uary 19, 1838. It was then, also, the legislature required the 
delegate in congress to request both an appropriation of 
$20,000 for a university building, and two townships of land 
for the institution’s support, the second request being favor- 
ably acted upon. 

The plans were premature. At all events, aside from lo- 
cating the lands, nothing was accomplished during the ter- 
ritorial period towards establishing the university. How- 


*Quoted in R. G. Thwaites, The University of Wisconsin . . . (Madison, 
1900), 46. 
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ever, the selection of the lands was a very important first 
step. The congress merely authorized the new territory to 
select the equivalent of two townships, seventy-two sections, 
wherever they could be found in areas not yet taken up at 
the land offices. Since settlement was still sparse, reasonable 
diligence enabled the agents appointed for the purpose to 
find lands of excellent quality, suited for agriculture, to fill 
the state’s quota. The common school lands were the six- 
teenth sections in all townships. These might be stony, mo- 
rainic land, or swamp land, or densely-wooded land, or bare 
prairie land. Their value, of course, varied according to the 
quality they chanced to have. But the university lands, 
selected as they were, should have been of relatively uniform 
value, and ought to have sold at an average price definitely 
higher than that obtained for the ordinary hit-or-miss school 
lands. 

When the people of Wisconsin, in 1846, met in conven- 
tion to frame a constitution, their discussions on the subject 
of education disclosed considerable variety and confusion of 
views respecting a university. The members knew the new 
state would have the congressional land endowment of sev- 
enty-two sections, but they were of several minds as to what 
to do with the income of the fund to be derived from those 
lands. Randall, for example, hoped ‘all public moneys would 
go to common district schools.’ Objection was raised and 
N. F. Hyer moved to except ‘the moneys arising from the 
university lands.’ A. Hyatt Smith thought ‘we had no right 
to take those moneys for any other purpose than specified in 
the grant.’ Hyer’s amendment prevailed. 

Now Edward G. Ryan, of Racine, moved as follows: 
‘Until a university shall be established the net income from 
the university lands shall be appropriated to the support of 
normal schools,’ which was adopted. Next day, however, 
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December 3, 1846, when the Ryan amendment to the section 
on schools was taken up, the amendment was defeated, 48 
votes being in favor and 51 against. 

This movement to divert the university funds from the 
purpose so unequivocally stated in the grant is thus seen 
to have been formidable. The motives behind it were, as 
usual, mixed. No doubt one of them was the idea of aiding 
the public or common schools through setting up, or sustain- 
ing, teacher training. It should not be forgotten that the 
dominant influence in the convention was men who were 
natives of New York state. Now, that state had had a sys- 
tem of teacher training carried on in some of the numerous 
private academies, the ‘literary fund’ of the state being par- 
celed among a few of the academies that could provide spe- 
cial normal instruction. It is natural to suppose that would 
have been the plan adopted in Wisconsin had Ryan’s amend- 
ment stood although it had already been abandoned in the 
Empire state in favor of regular normal schools. And, if once 
the income of the land fund had been diverted in that way, 
every political resource of the beneficiary institutions would 
have been exerted to prevent the establishment of a uni- 
versity. 

Others, interested in existing or prospective academies 
and colleges, all of them struggling to preserve their lives, 
were averse to seeing a state institution set up with sup- 
posedly ample funds, which would be likely to monopolize 
the field of higher education as seemed already to be the 
case in Michigan. Many of these people, too, were honestly 
convinced that higher education was impossible divorced 
from religious instruction, and such instruction, while a cen- 
tral feature in denominational colleges, could not be given 
in a state university. 
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The vote on the Ryan amendment is a test of public senti- 
ment in the state, from the viewpoints suggested and, in any 
event, it shows where was the chief strength of the university 
idea and where the opposition to the university was massed. 
Racine county, which Ryan represented in part, gave 8 votes 
in favor of his amendment and only a single one against. 
Rock county and Walworth county were equally decisive. 
In brief, the big vote in favor of sucking the juice out of the 
university fund as long as possible came from those three 
Yankee counties. Was that because Racine and Beloit had 
‘seminaries of learning’ which might hope to profit from the 
diversion of the fund, either directly under the guise of using 
it for teacher training, or indirectly, through the spiking of 
an institutional rival? 

Naturally, the vote of Dane county was all but solid 
against the amendment, as were those of the neighboring 
counties of Dodge, Fond du Lac, Grant, and Iowa, while 
Jefferson went with Rock, Waukesha with Dane, and Mil- 
waukee was divided, though against the amendment. 

So the university survived the first great crisis. It was a 
test similar to that which Michigan university underwent in 
the first legislative session of that state when an effort was 
made to distribute the income of the university lands among 
a group of partly prospective seminaries distributed over 
the state. It is well known that that danger was averted 
through the devoted and statesmanlike leadership of 
John D. Pierce and Isaac Crary. It is not so clear who were 
the champions of the university against the able but wrong- 
headed leadership of Ryan in the first Wisconsin convention. 
Indeed, it is doubted if anyone in the convention had a con- 
ception of the future educational value of the university lands 
such as animated Pierce and Crary in our neighbor state. The 
two German members, Huebschmann of Milwaukee and 
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Janssen of Washington county, knew the type of the Ger- 
man university. Both voted against the Ryan amendment, 
but there is no disclosure of their sentiment apart from that 
fact. 

The majority sanely realized that the grant had been 
made for the sole purpose of maintaining a university in the 
state. Fortunately, that majority stood out sturdily against 
squandering the nation’s munificent bequest and, therefore, 
took action which preserved it for the future. The final con- 
stitution (of 1847-48) in article x on ‘Education’ specific- 
ally excludes from the fund for common schools ‘the lands 
heretofore granted for a university.’ It also provides in a 
positive manner for a university in section 6 which reads: 


Provision shall be made by law for the establishment of a state univer- 
sity at or near the seat of state government, and for connecting with 
the same, from time to time, such colleges in different parts of the state 
as the interests of education may require. The proceeds of all lands that 
have been or may hereafter be granted by the United States to the state 
for the support of a university shall be and remain a perpetual fund, to 
be called ‘the university fund,’ the interest of which shall be appropriated 


to the support of the state university, and no sectarian instruction shall 
be allowed in such university. 


This section was inserted by the second convention. 

The basis was now laid for action by the first State legis- 
lature, which convened in June, 1848. A bill, Number 13S, 
‘to establish the University of Wisconsin,’ was taken up 
June 19, discussed and amended; discussed further on 
June 21, and on the twenty-third read a third time, passed, 
and title agreed to. The assembly passed it, with amend- 
ments, July 13, and a joint committee ironed out differences 
between the two houses on July 18. It was signed by the 
governor on the twenty-sixth of July. One important 
amendment made in assembly and accepted by the senate 
was that offered by A. C. Brown of Grant county. It pro- 
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vided: “That no religious tenets or opinions shall be required 
to enable any person to be admitted as a student in said uni- 
versity, and no such tenets or opinions shall be required as a 
qualification of any professor, tutor, or teacher of said uni- 
versity, and no student of said university shall be required 
to attend religious worship in any particular denomination.’ 

The vote on the passage of the university bill in the as- 
sembly was 40 ayes and 6 noes. Of the latter 2 were from 
Jefferson, 2 from Milwaukee, and 1 each from Walworth 
and Waukesha. 

The law was short and fairly simple. It repealed the uni- 
versity act of ten years previous and created an incorpora- 
tion, the government of which was vested in a board of thir- 
teen regents. Twelve of these were to be elected in the first 
instance by a joint convention of the two houses of the leg- 
islature. They were then to divide into three classes, of 
two-year men, four-year men, and six-year men. The twelve 
were to appoint a chancellor who would be chairman of the 
board. Internally, the projected university was to have 
(1) a department of science, literature, and the arts; (2) a 
department of law; (3) a department of medicine; (4) a de- 
partment of the theory and practice of elementary instruc- 
tion. 

By a happy accident, for which all friends of the univer- 
sity, in all time, should feel grateful, the legislature found 
itself so overwhelmed with inescapable business in its closing 
hours, that the two houses could not make a common oppor- 
tunity to meet for the election of regents. Accordingly, an 
act was drawn up and passed through each house on the day 
of adjournment under the title ‘An act supplemental to 
an act to establish the university of Wisconsin’ in these 
words: ‘That whenever there shall be a vacancy in the office 
of regents in the university from any cause whatever it shall 
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be the duty of the governor to fill such office by appointment, 
and the person or persons so appointed shall continue in 
office until the close of the next session of the legislature, 
and until others are elected in their stead.’ 

Under this authorization Governor Nelson Dewey ap- 
pointed an admirable first board of regents, choosing six 
prominent Democrats—of his own party—and six equally 
prominent Whigs representing the opposition. He thereby 
inaugurated the tradition that the management of the uni- 
versity should not be a perquisite of the dominant political 
party, but should be above partisan politics.” The principle 
was sometimes flouted. During the Barstow régime, Demo- 
crats were appointed by the legislature to the vacancies in 
the board. But there was enough vitality in the precedent 
set by Dewey to recall the legislature to it in 1859; for, when 
the Republican members agreed in caucus to appoint a group 
of Republicans, a sharp attack from the leading Republi- 
can newspapers, reminding the party of Dewey’s correct ac- 
tion in 1848, caused the majority to retreat. They actually 
chose a bi-partisan group.® 

The twelve regents appointed by Dewey met October 7, 
1848. This was their first meeting and it must have had 
effective leadership in view of the number and fundamental 
character of the acts and resolutions which emanated from 
it. They decided to establish a preparatory school, fixed the 
conditions of admission, the date of opening, and chose the 


*The regents appointed were: Alexander L. Collins, Edward V. Whiton, 
John H. Rountree, Julius T. Clark, Eleazer Root, Simeon Mills, Henry Bryan, 
Rufus King, Thomas W. Sutherland, Cyrus Woodman, Hiram Barber, and 
John Bannister. Thwaites, University of Wisconsin, 764. 

*The Republican caucus agreed upon Schurz, M. M. Davis, O. M. Conover, 
J. F. Willard, and J. T. Mills, all Republicans. Madison Daily State Journal, 
January 29, 1859. The legislature elected, February 2, 1859, M. M. Davis, O. M. 
Conover, Nelson Dewey, Harrison C. Hobart, and Carl Schurz: three Republi- 
cans and two Democrats. Schurz was chosen to fill a vacancy. The other four 
were six-year men. Ibid., February 2, 1859. 
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teacher—John W. Sterling. They determined on the con- 
ditions of admission to the college classes to be opened later. 
They took steps toward the purchase of College hill, which 
in due time was to become our incomparable University hill. 
And, most significant of all, they invited John H. Lathrop, 
chancellor of the University of Missouri, to accept the head- 
ship of the new University of Wisconsin, offering him a sal- 
ary of $2,000 per annum. 

This first meeting was best attended of the early sessions 
of the board, ten of the twelve members being present.‘ 
The question as to who was the leader is readily answered: 
he was Eleazer Root, who in the second constitutional con- 
vention had been responsible for the article on education, 
including the formulation of section 6 establishing the State 
university and defining the means of its support. Root, rec- 
ognized as a very able man and a distinguished education- 
ist, was a graduate of Williams college and bearer of the 
full New England tradition. This was moderated, how- 
ever, by many years’ experience in Virginia during the pe- 
riod when Jefferson’s university policies were being wrought 
out institutionally, and it is not improbable that his ideas on 
state universities were much influenced thereby. 

Root was at once chosen chairman of the board; he, it is 
supposed, drew the resolutions which were adopted; he pro- 
posed his associate of the Waukesha college, Sterling, as 
first professor; and it seems probable he had also been active 
in assembling data on the chancellorship. As the first sup- 
erintendent of public instruction, he undoubtedly had an im- 
portant agency in shaping the university course in the theory 
and art of teaching, one of the first steps taken under La- 

‘It was usually difficult to assemble a quorum. August 5, 1852, Lathrop 


wrote Sterling: ‘We effected a meeting of the Board on Tuesday, having just a 
quorum.’ Letter in Miscellaneous files, Wisconsin historical library. 
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throp’s chancellorship.’ Root was not able to exert as con- 
trolling an influence over Wisconsin university in its infancy 
as John D. Pierce exerted over that of Michigan, but that 
was due to circumstances, legal and social, over which he had 
no control. Such evidence as we have suggests that Wiscon- 
sin’s ‘Episcopalian clergyman’ educationist was intellectu- 
ally and professionally nowise inferior to the ‘Congrega- 
tional clergyman’ educationist who so nobly led the educa- 
tional forces of our neighbor state. 


THE PLANTING 


Lathrop had not yet accepted the chancellorship when 
the university was opened February 5, 1849, by John W. 
Sterling with his class of nineteen young men preparatory 
students housed in the Female academy building on the site 
of the present Central high school. Sterling, a graduate of 
Princeton who, like the chancellor, could teach virtually any 
college subject, and was fortunately a wise and conciliatory 
manager as well, remained the corner stone of the faculty for 
thirty-six years. In all the changes of the age of small things 
he remained the one substantial, never-failing link between 
the university management and the student body, the re- 
gents, the state government, the people, and the faculty. 
From that standpoint he has been called, not inaptly, the 
‘Father of the University.’ 

It is, however, apparent that the situation called for a 
man of distinctly popular appeal if the university was to 
command the interest and enthusiasm of the people. Such a 
man the regents believed they had found in Lathrop. Fifty 
years of age, at the perfection of his ripened powers, with an 


5See Lathrop’s letter to Root, December 12, 1849, in the First Annual 
Report, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1849, 653. The ‘school,’ however, 
degenerated into a kind of teacher’s institute conducted a few weeks in summer. 
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engaging personality; a good writer and unusually effective 
public speaker, Lathrop had obvious qualifications for di- 
recting the external relations of the university. Whether or 
not his grasp of the needs and desires of the people and abil- 
ity to meet these was equal to requirements would remain to 
be determined. 

Testimony to Lathrop’s literary and oratorical accom- 
plishments is fairly adequate. It is true, he was not the 
author of books. But a goodly number of his printed ad- 
dresses survive, and these with a single exception show high 
quality both in thought and in expression. His inaugural 
address as chancellor of the university, January 16, 1850, 
was printed by order of the legislature. It is a closely rea- 
soned essay on the conditions under which progress can be 
achieved, and the relation of education to the problem. ‘The 
American mind,’ he says in one place, ‘has grasped the idea 
and will not let it go, that the whole property of the state, 
whether in common or in severalty, is holden subject to the 
sacred trust of providing for the education of every child 
of the state.’ On the subject of the university lands he de- 
clared it to be the ‘sacred duty of Wisconsin to preserve the 
principal of this fund inviolate forever.’ He pledged him- 
self to the doctrine of freedom of teaching and he promised 
that the university would train teachers for the public schools. 
Newspaper reports of the occasion, as well as the subsequent 
action of the legislature in causing the address to be printed 
and distributed, indicate that it was received with much en- 
thusiasm. 

The inaugural was delivered in the Capitol building to a 
colorful assembly of gentlemen and ladies, along with the 
pupils of the preparatory school, and of course, members of 
the senate and assembly. All, presumably, were comfort- 
ably seated. On the second of October, 1851, Lathrop de- 
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livered the address at the first annual state fair, held at 
Janesville. The theme was the interdependence of occupa- 
tional classes in the state. Farmers and manufacturers only, 
it was stated, were direct producers of wealth, but merchants, 
transporters, and professional groups all contribute to make 
production cheaper, more secure, and hence more abundant. 
The social and economic reasoning was sound, the phrase- 
ology admirable. But, when we read the address, which 
must have consumed more than an hour in delivery, the 
query arises: “How could he have held his audience in the 
midst of the commotion and turmoil incident to the fair? 
Certainly, this was not the kind of speech which could be 
made from the tail-end of a wagon, to a moving, milling 
kaleidoscopic crowd! 

Neither the Janesville Gazette nor the Madison papers 
gave any account of the conditions under which the address 
was given. Fortunately, the Milwaukee Sentinel had a re- 
porter on the ground whose account is highly enlightening. 
He says: 


After a hurried repast, all flocked to the Fair Grounds to hear the 
Address of Chancellor Lathrop. ‘This was delivered in the Floral Tent, 
which was crowded to suffocation and made but an indifferent speaking- 
room. In spite of this drawback, and the further disadvantage of an 
annoying hoarseness, the Chancellor continued to keep his audience, 
closely packed and standing as they were, earnest, attentive and deeply 
interested, from the commencement to the close of his address. I will 
not attempt any sketch of this admirable discourse since it is soon to be 
published in full, but will content myself with saying that if the State 
Fair produced nothing else than the Chancellor’s Address, it would 
have amply repaid the Society and the Farmers of Wisconsin for the 
time, money, and labor expended in getting it up. 


One additional witness might be summoned. After the 
commencement exercises of 1858, about which time Lathrop 
resigned the chancellorship, a ‘patron of the University’ 
wrote a long letter to the State Journal. He says of the 
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chancellor’s address at commencement: ‘Sorrow and suf- 
fering has, plainly to be seen, been his lot, but such words of 
wisdom, so fitly spoken, with such a grace of manner, it has 
never been our lot to have heard before in such perfect com- 
bination.’ 

If the chancellor was a charmer on the platform, he could 
be almost as effective in practical, written appeal. There ex- 
ists a sixteen page pamphlet on Wisconsin, published in 
1852, which was written by him. In it he describes the re- 
sources, advantages, and delights of the state for the benefit 
of prospective settlers. It is promotion material, to be sure, 
but the statements in it are carefully considered, and it is 
elegantly written. Every material point is covered: the 
unequaled rapidity of settlement, geographical position, 
climate, geology and soil, scenery and surface features; also, 
education, mining, lumbering, farming, manufactures, trade, 
and internal improvements. An appendix deals with statis- 
tics and land matters. 

The text contains a number of quotable passages. For 
example, in discussing the state’s foreign elements he says: 
“There is a Germany in America which is destined to be 
greater than the German’s fatherland. Ireland is already 
Cis Atlantic, and regenerated.—The Scandinavian, with a 
remarkable power of assimilation, touches our shores and is 
American in thought, feeling, and language.’ 

Lathrop’s gift for public speaking may have been some- 
thing of a temptation to him. As so often happens to those 
who can speak well and love to do so, he occasionally spoke 
when silence would have been the prudent policy. When the 
news of Henry Clay’s death reached Madison, a meeting was 
called to take steps toward holding a memorial service. The 
committee on arrangements requested Lathrop to deliver 
the memorial address which he did, at the capitol, on July 19, 
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1852. He was in the midst of preparations for commence- 
ment and pressed for time, which may explain the some- 
what conventional character of the production. Possibly, 
it may also explain why the orator, with an obvious want of 
wariness, compared the career of Henry Clay, in some 
particulars, with that of George Washington. For this he 
was attacked as a political partisan, and the question was 
raised as to whether university professors had been and were 
being selected with reference to their Whig political lean- 
ings. 

So far as we now know, this was the first public criticism 
of the chancellor after he came to Madison. Though the 
matter was dropped, it was doubtless not forgotten. The 
incident may, in fact, have been the starting point of the 
campaign of criticism and detraction which culminated six 
years later in the chancellor’s resignation. That Lathrop 
permitted himself to accept the assignment, at the behest of 
a committee of prominent local Whigs, in the midst of a 
presidential election campaign involving controversies over 
policies Clay so preéminently represented, is a comment 
upon his political naiveté. The only way to avoid compro- 
mising himself would have been to present a historically 
balanced statement covering the strong and the weak points 
of Clay’s character and career. That would not have satis- 
fied his sponsors, and evidently it was far from the orator’s 
idea, for he actually gave the people an old-fashioned eulogy 
instead of a discriminating evaluation of the great man’s 
meaning to America. 

The detailed history of the university on its internal 
side during Lathrop’s period has been brilliantly set out in 
Pyre’s Wisconsin. There is needed no review of the course 
of events which, by degrees, built from the preparatory 
plane a succession of small college classes. Nor is it neces- 
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sary to follow Thwaites and Pyre into a discussion of the 
curriculum through which, as the latter felicitously remarks, 
was secured: ‘An exact and discriminating mastery of a 
limited scheme of knowledge, crowned by a philosophy,’ — 
the common aim of the colleges of that day. Nor yet shall 
we trace the slow growth of numbers, in faculty and in stu- 
dent body, except to remind the reader that in 1859, at the 
point where Lathrop severed his ten-year connection with 
the institution it graduated its largest class, eight young 
men. 


AN ENEMY SOWS TARES 


Another space-consuming subject will have to be dis- 
missed in a few lines, namely: the financial difficulties caused 
in part by want of foresight in the legislature which had to 
make arrangements for the sale of the university lands, and 
in part by the essential hostility of successive legislatures to 
the university which caused them to pass a series of petty 
persecuting acts relating to the land fund. It was surely in- 
tended by congress that the land fund should be available 
for the actual carrying on of the school and not for buildings 
and external equipment. That point, however, was not made 
clear beyond the possibility of doubt, and no one argued it 
till after the university had got itself deeply in debt for the 
construction of necessary buildings. On that debt it paid 
interest to the state school fund. 

But the state charged against the university fund also 
the cost of handling the fund, keeping books, etc.; and, su- 
preme act of contempt for the institution and its manage- 
ment—their own creation—the legislature refused to permit 
the board of regents to draw the annual income of the fund, 
devoted as congress in the enabling act declared, to the use 
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of such university ‘and for no other use or purpose whatso- 
ever.’ Instead, it required that the regents should go to the 
legislature each year, ask for the appropriation of the an- 
nual income, and await that body’s pleasure before they 
could have any of the money belonging to the institution. 
These appropriation bills gave the best possible opportunity 
for everyone who fancied a grievance existed to air his hos- 
tility to the institution. Briefly, the legislature, which had in 
it during the early years so many foes of state higher edu- 
cation seemed actually to wish to hamper and cripple that 
type of state activity. 

When, in the session of 1858, a senator asked why so few 
students attended the lectures of Professor Carr, reputed to 
be a distinguished scholar and teacher, the Madison Daily 
State Journal asked in turn, whose was the blame? Prima- 
rily the legislators. They came to Madison year after year, 
said the editor, and advertised to the state their contempt for 
the institution. ‘How can the University flourish when the 
Legislature take the lead in slandering and defaming it?” 

It will not do to assume that all the opposition was 
merely vicious and wrong-headed. There were, from the be- 
ginning, elements in the state aside from the adherents of 
the denominational colleges, who questioned Lathrop’s edu- 
cational policy. The chancellor was by no means a narrow 
classicist. He had visions of an institution which should ulti- 
mately embrace a teacher’s college, a college of engineering, 
2 college of agriculture, a college of commerce, as well as a 
college of arts and letters, and the usual professional schools. 
Why, then, did his practical efforts limit themselves to the 
provision of a few weeks’ instruction to teachers, a few weeks’ 
to prospective farmers? Why did he not move boldly to 


* April 16, 1858. 
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build a genuine normal school or college, and also a school 
of agriculture? 

The reason is not a simple one. The chancellor was fun- 
damentally and inherently conservative. His mind, lacking 
the propulsion of a vigorous imagination, was prone to rou- 
tinize itself in the familiar and habitual. The college course 
he had himself enjoyed he found good; the course he helped 
to administer for so many years at Hamilton was pro- 
nounced good by his grateful students. It was easy to keep 
on in the way he had begun at Madison, and he enjoyed 
working with the type of young men who wanted that kind 
of education. The alternative courses, which might be de- 
sired by a goodly number of Wisconsin youth, would un- 
doubtedly create a different atmosphere, would bring in 
different and—to the conservative—terrifying elements into 
the university life. 

Lathrop understood very well that the university, as 
given form by him, had effective rivals in the denominational 
colleges. Beloit college, as one example, had a larger student 
body and a higher scholastic rating in the country. Then 
there was Racine college, Lawrence, Ripon, and Carroll, be- 
sides several aspiring seminaries. Instead, however, of miti- 
gating that rivalry by giving the university a definite trend 
toward the scientific and practical teaching which report said 
the state wanted, Lathrop suggested—fatuously—that the 
denominational colleges might properly concentrate on the- 
ology! 

He was timid about finances. Aside from insisting on 
the ‘sacred duty’ of preserving the land fund for the use of 
the university, he seems to have taken no vigorous steps to 
educate the public and the legislature on that subject. Mis- 
souri, where he had been the chancellor, saved the land fund 
income from the charge for buildings, as did Iowa. But 
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Lathrop, so far as appears, made no plea to Wisconsin’s 
legislature for similarly generous treatment. It remained 
for Dr. John W. Hoyt to bring that point into the furious 
university discussion of 1858. 

Wisconsin, in 1854, received a duplication of its original 
university land grant. Here was an opportunity for the 
chancellor to make known and respected his views on how 
the grant should be administered. Yet nothing was done, 
and the second seventy-two sections were selected, specu- 
lated in, largely squatted upon, and disposed of in the 
same frivolous manner as the first. 

There is no escape from the conclusion that Lathrop, 
fine, upstanding, cultured, and intellectually able as he cer- 
tainly was, lacked some of the essentials of a leader. A little 
more boldness, determination, and self-confidence might have 
enabled him to do much greater things for Wisconsin than 
history can actually set to his credit. 

The crisis year for Chancellor Lathrop, and in a sense of 
the university itself, was 1858. At the legislative session of 
that year the smoldering hostility to the man and the insti- 
tution, clearly noticeable but somewhat suppressed in prev- 
ious legislatures, broke restraint. The result was a veritable 
university imbroglio. The bitterest denunciations were 
heaped upon the ‘infidel’ school, its ‘infidel’ professors, and 
its ineffective, complaisant chancellor. One or two of the 
professors and other persons close to the institution were ac- 
cused of treason to its interests, charged with plotting 
against it among groups in the legislature. Widespread 
criticism of the financial management of the regents was 
voiced both in the legislature and in the press. 

The point of concentration of all the ill-feeling was a 
select joint committee on university affairs of which Senator 
Temple Clark of Manitowoc was chairman. A project for 
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an agricultural college precipitated the controversy when a 
prominent Rock county senator, spiritually associated with 
the successful college at Beloit, took the occasion to object 
to such a college on the ground that it would be ‘only an- 
other institution like the enormous pile on yonder hill which 
is an eyesore to the people of the state—another institution 
to plunder and rob the Treasury.’ Inasmuch as the institu- 
tion had never received one dollar from any other source 
than the lands granted by congress ‘for no other use or pur- 
pose whatsoever,’ that charge showed either pure venom or 
the grossest ignorance. 

Clark’s committee brought in a report and a bill. The 
report was a bitter arraignment of the university, in the 
spirit of the above remarks. It castigated the regents for 
their shameful misuse of the public funds. The newspapers 
report that Clark had asked the chancellor for vouchers, etc., 
but that the report was written and given publicity before 
the facts could be assembled. On the basis of what the com- 
mittee assumed to be the facts, they brought in a bill which 
would have all but wiped the institution out of existence. 
In fact, the Madison Daily State Journal, referring to it edi- 
torially, caustically expressed surprise at Clark’s moderation 
in that he did not recommend the complete ‘leveling of the 
hill’ on which the university stood.’ 

Clark’s report and bill did not represent the sober second 
thought of the legislature, but rather the frothy, emotional 
type of hostility. There was a regular committee on educa- 
tion, school and university lands of which Assemblyman 
Hanmer Robbins of Platteville, Grant county, was chair- 
man, and when Clark’s report and bill were referred to that 
committee, wiser heads had a chance to introduce a bit of 
calm rationality into the discussion. The report turned out 


*May 1, 1858. 
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to be a fundamental document in the history of the univer- 


sity, looking forward, as it did, to the general reorganiza- 
tion of 1866.° 


WEEDING THE CROP 


The report’ is long and divides sharply into (a) a discus- 
sion of finances and criticism of the findings of Clark’s com- 
mittee, (b) the discussion of a plan of reorganization. The 
committee found that, contrary to Clark’s affirmations and 
assumptions, the ‘charge of mismanagement and extrava- 
gance by the present Board of Regents is unfounded.’ They 
had examined the treasurer’s receipts and disbursements up 
to April 1, 1858, and made the statement with authority. 
They traverse the financial history of the institution, making 
that section of the report a convenient source on the subject. 

But it is the second division of the Robbins report which 
should engage our special attention. Here appears the tran- 
sition from an accountant’s findings to a stateman’s pro- 
posals. At this point, by sure inference, we begin to feel 
the influence of the man who, more than any other, was re- 
sponsible eight years later for securing to the university 
the agricultural college grant, and for compelling the re- 
organization which today everybody acknowledges to have 
made a new and hopeful starting point for the development 
of the great modern institution. I refer to John Wesley 
Hoyt, at that time associate editor of the Wisconsin Farmer, 
later also secretary of the State agricultural society. 

Dr. Hoyt, in his autobiography, manuscript of which is 
in the State historical library, fails to mention his connection 
with the reorganization movement of 1858, while referring 


* Discussed by this writer before the University of Wisconsin Founder’s 
day dinner, January, 1938. 


* Wisconsin Assembly Journal, part ii (1858), 1516-1527. 
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briefly to that of 1866. But contemporary notices in the 
Farmer, a long letter in the State Journal signed ‘H,’ which 
was unmistakably in his style, and the phraseology of the 
report itself leave no room to doubt Hoyt’s agency in putting 
forward the Robbins proposals. And he distinctly claims the 
authorship of the bill itself.*° 

Hoyt at this time was a man under twenty-seven years 
of age. A native of Ohio and graduate of several institu- 
tions in Cincinnati, he had studied both medicine and law. 
He was chosen a lecturer in chemistry by Horace Mann, 
president of Antioch college, but gave to that institution 
only a portion of his time, for he lectured in Cincinnati also. 
Activities multiplied under the impulse of his eager energies. 
He wrote for the Ohio Farmer among other things. In 1856 
he made anti-slavery speeches in behalf of the Frémont 
candidacy. In that capacity he came to Wisconsin, liked the 
country and people, and settled in Madison the following 
year as joint editor, with D. J. Powers, of the Farmer. His 
best years were spent here, and he made the State agricul- 
tural society a power in state affairs. Through it he effected 
the reorganization of the university in 1866-67. 

The Robbins bill which he prepared in 1858 ‘substantially 
passed both houses,’ he says, ‘and e’er this had been a law, 
but for certain senate amendments in which the assembly 
very properly refused to concur. He adds that it is his opin- 
ion that the board of regents will regard the bill as express- 
ing the popular demand and will themselves ‘perfect the 
work of a reorganization just as faithfully as if a law of the 
state requested it. We shall see.’ 


” Wisconsin Farmer, 1858, 237. ‘We were not willing, however, that in- 
justice should be done to the Board of Regents [as a last-minute amendment] 
and hence were driven, on the eve of adjournment to the extremity of labor- 
ing for the defeat of our own measure.’ (Italics mine.) 
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But, to the report which he wrote. “That the prosperity 
of every state must be in a direct ratio to the perfection of its 
educational system, is,’ he says, ‘a fact universally admitted.’ 
Common schools have been sedulously provided for, espe- 
cially in states of the West. ‘But because “knowledge like 
light and water flows downward, not upward,”” liberal 
provision must likewise be made for higher education. The 
land grant was designed to provide for an institution of the 
highest class, devoted to the interests of the people of the 
state 


who have an unquestioned right to demand that it shall primarily be 
adapted to popular needs, that its course of instruction shall be arranged 
to meet as fully as possible the wants of the greatest number of our 
citizens. The farmers, mechanics, miners, merchants and teachers of 
Wisconsin, represented in this Legislature, have a right to ask that 
this bequest of the government shall aid them in securing to themselves 
and their posterity, such educational advantages as shall fit them for 
their pursuits in life, and which by an infusion of intelligence and 
power, shall elevate those pursuits to a social dignity commensurate with 
their value. 


He then shows how impossible it is for a ‘college’ to meet 
those requirements. That no mere modification of a college 
system will meet the case. He shows how European states 
provide real universities, and in addition technical schools, to 
meet the problem; how England, the next year after the 
Crystal palace exhibition, at which her inferiority to several 
continental countries due to their industrial training was 
demonstrated, voted £80,000 to provide scientific instruc- 
tion. Much is said about Germany, Belgium, Russia, France, 
Holland, all of which states care for industrial education as 
American states do not. 

He continues: 


It will not be denied that the industrial classes require a more lib- 
eral education, the same facilities for understanding the true philoso- 
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phy—the science and art of their several pursuits that the professional 
classes have so long enjoyed in theirs. Your committee desire to ex- 
press in the most earnest manner, their deliberate conviction that the 
supply of this great popular demand is the legitimate business of the 
‘University of Wisconsin, and that such an arrangement of its func- 
tions as are adapted to this end, will alone secure its usefulness and 
prosperity. The University in its present form, is essentially a college 
with its classical curriculum, and a preparatory department attached. 
. . . As long as different religious denominations exist, we shall have 
colleges established and sustained by them, doing the work of classical 
education. And as long as the State University is a college it must 
obviously bring itself into competition with these, and necessarily contend 
against their active opposition. The fact of a strong feeling of opposition 
to the University among the people of the State will not be questioned. 
. . « The University should consist of a series of departments or schools, 
as, for instance, the normal, agricultural, mining, engineering &c., de- 
veloped in the order of their industrial importance. The establishment of 
agricultural and normal schools has been urged upon us during the pres- 
ent winter. Your committee believe that the wants of the people would 
be better served if these were made departments in the University, con- 
centrating our resources and means into an institution which can speedily 
be made the pride and glory of the State, instead of diffusing them in 
separate and remote organizations. This plan should be adopted from 
its economy alone, for a large proportion of the instruction in any one 
of these schools would be common to all, and if developed in connection 
with each other the corps of instruction and all other expenses con- 
nected therewith would be greatly diminished. 

To accomplish these objects, to give the University its true educa- 
tional position, to bring it in harmony with and make it the culminating 
point of the system of public instruction, to make it an institution for 
the people of the State, your committee recommend the passage of 
the accompanying bill.1? 


The bill itself, which is preserved in manuscript at the 
Historical library, was correctly outlined by Pyre who, how- 
ever, as well as Thwaites, failed to note who it was that was 
responsible for its reform proposals. The nine departments 
were to be of agriculture, engineering, commerce, theory and 
art of elementary instruction, mathematics and natural sci- 

™ The committee which fathered the report and bill consisted of Hanmer 


Robbins, chairman, H. E. Prickett, S. Collins, James Baker, and Alvin B. Alden. 
Wisconsin Assembly Journal, part ii (1858), 1527. 
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ences, philosophy, law, and medicine. The preparatory de- 
partment was to be gradually done away with, and the the- 
ory and art of teaching—that is, a normal school—was to be 
established forthwith. Furthermore, and this was peculiarly 
one of Dr. Hoyt’s principles, women (females) were to be 
admitted to all privileges of the university on precisely the 
same terms as men. An amendment pinned to the manu- 
script of the bill reduces the number of departments to seven. 
Professor O. M. Conover claimed paternity for that sug- 
gestion.” 

Conover evidently had a good deal to do with the dis- 
cussion of university reorganization, and it is probably he 
who was aimed at by a member of the board of regents who 
wrote to the Journal that one of the professors had spent 
half this time around the legislature. His ideas were prac- 
tical, he stated them effectively, and no doubt his advice was 
appreciated by the Robbins committee. He wrote to regents 
and others, including Robbins. A letter from Lyman C. 
Draper to him has a special interest. Draper, at the time, 
was a regent, as well as the secretary of the State historical 
society and superintendent of public instruction. Draper 
was interested in reform and asked Conover to consider if it 
might be possible to build a system whereby the best common 
school pupils could be educated in county high schools, and 
the best graduates of these high schools educated free (board, 
tuition, and all) at the university. In short, he would hark 
back to Jefferson’s noteworthy proposal! 

Dr. Hoyt’s hope and expectation that the board of re- 
gents would themselves virtually accept the Robbins bill 


MS, O. M. Conover papers, Wis. hist. library. Unsigned, undated, in 
Conover’s hand. ‘My bill substituted for this list another containing seven de- 
partments.’ Presents therein the plan on which the several departments— 
normal, agricultural, commercial, scientific, philosophical, etc., were to be built 


and administered. He would make the classical college of the philosophy de- 
partment central in the system. 
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plan (his own plan) was destined to be frustrated. The board 
took the matter up, after hearing a long exposition of the 
problems involved from the chancellor. In that paper La- 
throp made the suggestion that the denominational colleges 
might well center their efforts on the training of clergymen. 
In it, too, he dealt at length with the problem of finance, 
leading up to the conclusion that, for a number of years, 
very little could be done in addition to what had been done in 
maintaining the classical college which, of course, would have 
to be continued. It was a thoroughly conservative document 
and hardly calculated to conciliate the friends of the Robbins 
bill. 

Regent Tenney brought in a plan of limited reorgani- 
zation which was adopted by a majority of those present. 
Conover pronounced the regents’ plan absurd. Hoyt, with 
greater charity, complains that it does not elevate the ‘prac- 
tical sciences’ to a plane of dominance over the dead lan- 
guages, as the Robbins bill sought to do. The half year of 
normal instruction it designed to provide was not a normal 
school. Nor did a few weeks of chemistry form the basis for 
an agricultural college. Moreover, the so-called ‘reorgani- 
zation’ ‘perpetuates the unwise and unjust prohibition of fe- 
males by neglecting to make provision for their admission to 
all departments on equal terms with men.’ 


A MEAGER HARVEST 


There was a strong suspicion that the so-called ‘regents’ 
reorganization,’ which falsely claimed to be carrying out the 
principles of the Robbins bill, was designed to meet no pub- 
lic demand whatever, but rather to permit the administra- 
tion to get rid of professors who had shown too much inde- 
pendence, or too little complacency. Though the reorgani- 
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zation was such in name only, the regents dismissed all mem- 
bers of the faculty; then proceeded to reémploy such as they 
choose to continue. By that process they were able to drop 
Conover, and Kursteiner, teacher of modern languages. Pro- 
fessor Carr, a very able man, asked not to be reinstated. 

Conover’s place as professor of ancient languages was 
filled by the election of James Davie Butler. Kursteiner’s 
place was taken by Joseph C. Pickard, principal of the Madi- 
son female academy and brother of Josiah Little Pickard, 
principal of the Platteville academy and member of the 
board of regents. It should be explained, however, that there 
is nothing sinister in the fact of this relationship, for it is of 
record that J. L. Pickard voted against his brother’s appoint- 
ment, believing him to be inadequately prepared to teach 
German. He, as well as Draper, desired to retain Kursteiner 
who, however, through a foolish publicizing of diatribes 
against his successor, succeeded finally in setting J. L. 
Pickard against him.** 

“The bugles have flourished, the name is reformed, and 
that is all.’ This, one of the clever but unfortunate phrases 
in the chancellor’s statement to the board, was used against 
him in the press to show that he had no heart in the reforma- 
tion scheme. Lathrop had a superabundance of personal 
pride. The Robbins bill would have deprived the chancellor 
of his presidency of the board, while leaving him a member. 
It is not improbable that personal pique had some influence 
in preventing anything like a generous examination by him 
of the Robbins plan. So Lathrop, unfortunately, fell be- 
tween two stools. He neither was able to hold bravely on to 
his classical college, challenging the opposition, nor was he 
able to concede to that opposition any substantial portion of 


% The evidence is in a letter of J. L. Pickard, March 12, 1859, to O. M. 
Conover. See Conover papers. 
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its demands. What was left for him was to resign. This he 
did, accepting election to a professorship, and, at the request 
of the new chancellor, Henry Barnard, he remained in 
charge of the university during the year 1858-59. He then 
removed to Bloomington, Indiana, as president of the uni- 
versity of that state. Missouri received him back in 1860 to 
be professor of English literature. In 1865 he became chan- 
cellor for the second time but died the following year, 1866, 
about the time that the University of Wisconsin received its 
second founding demonstrably under the leadership of John 
Wesley Hoyt. 

Lathrop readily gained and held the affection of his stu- 
dents. A letter, signed it was said by every student on the 
campus, was written to console him when his son, Leopold, 
died; when detractors were most insidious in their hostility; 
when it appeared to him a duty to resign. The students’ let- 
ter and the chancellor’s reply were published, both in the 
Madison newspapers and in the Farmer. There is true pathos 
in the exchange. 

The first chancellor was a man of genuine scholarship, 
urbanity, and piety. The regents expressed an exalted opin- 
ion of his ‘eminent qualities and fine attainments.’ Pyre’s 
‘elderly lady of competent taste,’ described him as ‘ “strictly 
au fait.”’ No better description and summing up of La- 
throp’s personality and character has been printed than that 
which is found in Pyre’s Wisconsin, pages 122-124. ‘We get 
an impression,’ he says, ‘of a rather small, very neat figure, 
of handsome appearance, in frock-coat, Henry Clay stock, 
and silk hat.’ He was prone, in his writing, ‘to put up a 
front.’ This, too, he did with the legislators. ‘He never ac- 
quired any force in the public life of the state.’ He could 
talk the language of democracy, but he remained, in matters 
of educational policy as well as of personal manners and 
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contacts, essentially aristocratic. “The old order was chang- 


ing, giving place to the new, and Chancellor Lathrop be- 
longed to the old order.’ 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 














COMMUNICATION 


The following is quoted from a letter received by the superinten- 
dent from Mr. William B. Shaw, Scarboro, Maine, date July 8, 1939. 
Mr. Shaw was a former member of the editorial staff of Review of 
Reviews. 

‘The June number of the Magazine of History is as interesting as 
any that I have seen for a long time. 

‘I have like especially the series on “Social Life in Wisconsin.” 
It seems to me that in the current instalment (p. 404) Madison is con- 
fused with Milwaukee as the starting-point of the excursion to Ripon for 
the railroad celebration in November, 1856. The paragraph quoted from 
the State Journal may have been lifted from one of the Milwaukee 
papers. At any rate, Milwaukee was directly interested in the railroad 
(now the Northern Division of the M. and St. P.), while Madison was 
not. In 1856, moreover, a train leaving Madison would have had to 
traverse more than twice the 81 miles stated as the distance from ‘“‘the 
city” (that is almost precisely the present mileage between Milwaukee 
and Ripon). It would have been quite impossible for a train in the ’50’s 
to run from Madison to Ripon in four hours, although the two places are 
only 60 miles apart. Take any railroad map of that period and you will 
see why. I think the confusion is entirely due to the Madison editor’s 
failure to credit his Milwaukee contemporary for his account of the 
Ripon excursion.’ 

Upon checking the reference, the writer of the series finds that the 
story taken from the Madison Daily State Journal, November 21, 1856, 
closes with ‘Wisc.’ This, doubtless, refers to the Evening Wisconsin of 
Milwaukee. Since the library newspaper file lacks this particular copy, 
the account was found in the Milwaukee Banner und Volksfreund for 
November 22, 1856. It speaks of the Ripon celebration having taken 
place ‘on Tuesday’ when an excursion was run from Milwaukee for the 


occasion. We may safely assume that the Evening Wisconsin carried a 
similar item. 








BOOK NOTES 


Daniel Boone, Master of the Wilderness. By John Bakeless. (New 
York: William Morrow and company, 1939. 480 pp.) 

The career of Daniel Boone has been the theme of countless books; 
even Lord Byron tried his hand at picturing ‘Daniel Boone, backwoods- 
man of Kentucky as happiest of mortals, anywhere.’ It fell to the lot, 
however, of Dr. Lyman C. Draper, in the mid-nineteenth century, to 
gather up the scattered memorials of Boone, and thus to make possible 
such a book as this of Bakeless, written about a century after Draper 
began his labors. The earlier biographies of Boone, such as those of 
Timothy Flint and James Hall, were based on unverified traditions and 
uncertain reminiscences, and presented rather a travesty than a well 
conceived life of the great wilderness traveler. Draper began to write 
a life of Boone, but made it too voluminous for publishing. In 1902 
Reuben G. Thwaites prepared from the Draper manuscripts the first ac- 
curate and historically dependable life of Boone. This, however, was 
very brief and condensed, and the material in the Wisconsin historical 
society and elsewhere has long waited an interpreter. 

Such a biography has now been supplied by Dr. Bakeless, who 
spent some time in this society’s library, and traveled widely from 
Pennsylvania to North Carolina, thence to Kentucky and Missouri fol- 
lowing on the trail of Boone’s own migrations. As a result we have 
an excellent, historic and sympathetic life of the great woodsman. The 
author shows Boone not merely as a great hunter, others have been that; 
not a discoverer, he was by no means the first to see ‘the beautiful levels 
of Kentucky,’ which he explored in 1769; but rather as a colonizer, lead- 
ing bands of settlers to new homes across the mountains and protect- 
ing those settlements from the ravages of the Indians. These latter, 
incensed by the loss of their hunting grounds, and incited by British 
officers at Detroit, would have driven back the settlers across the moun- 
tains during the American Revolution, had it not been for such fearless 
and resourceful men as Boone, who stood their ground, defended the log 
forts, and made retaliatory raids into the Indians’ own territory be- 
yond the Ohio. 

Boone, as Mr. Bakeless shows, had no hatred for the Indian. The 
sculpture at the capitol in Washington that represents Boone as stand- 
ing with his foot on a prostrate foe is untrue to his spirit. He told his 
son Nathan that he was not certain of having killed but one Indian and 
that was at the battle of Blue Licks. He had none of the frontiersman’s 
feeling that there was ‘no good Indian, but a dead Indian.’ None the less, 
he knew the Indian as an enemy, and how to thwart him, and how to hold 
Kentucky in the face of the Indian attacks. Thus, he aided in preserving 
the West for the new American nation, and in keeping it from being 
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closed in between the Alleghenies and the coast. All this part of Boone’s 
career receives fine handling by Mr. Bakeless and is the very core of 
his biography. Subsequently, when Boone lost his lands through simplic- 
ity and kindly trust, when he had again to turn to his rifle for support, 
and was driven from the Kentucky he helped to build, our author follows 
his later career with understanding and sympathy. 

The biography as a whole is written as it should be, not slurring 
unpleasant facts, not excusing mistakes, but presenting the character of 
the grand master of the wilderness in a clear light. It is a book to read 
and reread. If the sentences are sometimes abrupt, and the book lacks 
literary smoothness, the style fits the subject and is more convincing than 
‘fine writing’ would make it. It is an honest book, a sincere biography, 
and will long stand as the best presentation of Daniel Boone to the 
twentieth century. 


L.P.K. 


The Log Book of a Young Immigrant. By Laurence M. Larson. 
(Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-American historical association, 
1989. 318 pp.) 

This book, well written, well printed, edited by Theodore C. Blegen 
with his usual distinction, and tastefully bound, is a posthumous con- 
tribution of the author to the history of the country he loved and served 
so well during his lifetime. The incidents narrated cover practically the 
author’s entire life span. A valuable appendix is a bibliography of Lar- 
son’s writings. There are an index and two portraits. 

In 302 pages of text Larson gives us the detailed story of how a 
two-year-old Norwegian immigrant, member of a thoroughly Norwegian 
Lutheran family, growing up in a pioneer Norwegian Lutheran farming 
community, talking Norwegian, reading Norwegian books, hearing 
Norwegian sermons; whose English for many years was limited to the 
meager content of the district school readers, spellers, geographies, and 
histories, together with some playground conversation; of how a man 
thus brought up emerged as one of the country’s great scholars (Larson 
was president of the American historical association) and a writer of 
distinction in several languages, notably in English. 

To be sure, the author—who was truly modest as well as apparently 
and confessedly retiring—says nothing to indicate that he thought of 
himself either as a great scholar or as a charming writer, but the facts 
are well known to his contemporaries and they will doubtless be ack- 
nowledged by later generations. His aim, in the little volume, was to 
make a contribution to the history of the American folk life by exhibit- 
ing a typical case of Americanization in process. 

Speaking of Norwegian thought about matters American, he says: 
‘There was in the decade of the seventies quite a little hostility in the 
Norwegian settlements to many things that were thought of as American 
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or English. The leaders, especially the pastoral guides, never ceased to 
urge the cultivation of a positive Norsedom on western soil. The pro- 
gram in certain localities had been quite ambitious: English was to be 
learned, but not before the thirteenth year; during the first dozen years 
of its life the child was to read, speak, and think in the mother’s language 
and no other. By that time, it was believed, the character and the mental 
habits would have been so completely formed that there was little danger 
of the young person’s becoming anything else than a transplanted Norse- 
man.’ 

The process by which Larson freed himself to become other than— 
or more than—a transplanted Norseman can be briefly summarized. He 
attended a public district school rather than a Norwegian Lutheran 
parochial school. He read English books, at first such as had been 
translated into Norwegian, then English texts themselves. He attended 
teachers’ institutes and taught a number of terms in public district school. 
Then he entered Drake university, at Des Moines. ‘I was now,’ he says, 
‘among men and women who, almost to a man, were of the native popu- 
lation. I was the only Norseman on the campus and one of a very 
small number who were known to be of European birth or of recent Euro- 
fean descent. I had passed into a new stage on the highway of Ameri- 
canization. At last I was beginning to learn something of what lay be- 
neath the surface of American culture.’ 

On that campus he met his fate in a lovely young woman of the 
purest old American stock, another landmark in the Americanization pro- 
cess. Finally, after a few years of teaching in a Wisconsin Norwegian 
academy, conducted wholly in English, he spent three years as a gradu- 
ate student in history and languages at the University of Wisconsin, 
taught five years in Milwaukee high schools, and then began his actual 
scholarly career at the University of Illinois where he remained thirty- 
one years, until his death. 

The pages of this book are not only delightful reading, but they are 
instinct with the author’s ripe wisdom in many fields, his keen but kindly 
judgments on men and situations, his philosophy of American society 
and, to a certain extent, his philosophy of history. The book sets a dis- 
tinctive and high aim in autobiographic writing. There is no striving for 
effect, no tittle-tattle to amuse the shallow-pated, but a thoroughgoing, 
unwavering devotion to the elucidation of the idea he made his theme. 
Incidentally, and in a delightful manner, it teaches much about Ameri- 
can social history. 

JosePpH ScCHAFER 


Badger Saints and Sinners. By Fred L. Holmes, with foreword by 
Hamlin Garland. (Milwaukee: E. M. Hale and company, 1939. 570 pp.) 
This is a handsome volume, nicely printed on paper which is not too 
heavy, thus making the book pleasant to handle. It contains brief bi- 
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ographies of thirty-two persons connected with Wisconsin either be- 
cause their careers were begun in this state or because they were sig- 
nificantly made here. One of the number is a woman, Mrs. Cordelia 
Harvey. 

The author does not label his characters but leaves the reader to de- 
cide for himself which are the ‘saints’ and which the ‘sinners.’ One has 
little difficulty in classifying Brother Dutton, Mazzuchelli, Ambrose 
Oschwald, Mrs. Harvey, and perhaps Clarence A. Shaler in the first 
category. Neither will there be much hesitation about placing Langlade, 
Williams, Strang, Bashford, and Shepard in the second. But that leaves 
twenty-two of the thirty-two in the ‘twilight zone’ between the two 
clearly marked groups, which casts some doubt upon the appropriateness 
of the title. 

The author has actually selected his characters mainly on the basis 
of significant achievement and only in a few cases because of their 
unique, or strikingly peculiar, personalities. Among the latter may be 
mentioned Eugene S. Shepard, joker supreme and inventor of Paul 
Bunyan stories, John F. Potter, bowie knife duelist, and Eleazar Wil- 
liams, charlatan priest and insolent pretender to the throne of France. 
Even Potter might be excluded from this short list because his unheard 
of proposal to fight it out with bowie knives probably accomplished in- 
directly the desirable object of laughing the practice of dueling out of 
existence. That would leave the proportion of doers to freaks as 30 to 2. 

Naturally, the doers are poles apart in importance, yet each of 
the thirty has some definite achievement to his credit. Charles de Lang- 
lade defeated Braddock, Samuel Mazzuchelli built Catholic churches, 
Alfred Brunson established Methodism, Morris Pratt built a Spiritualist 
institute, Michael Frank promoted free schools, Warren Chase built 
Ceresco, James Jesse Strang founded a Mormon state, James Gates 
Percival wrote poetry, Dr. William Beaumont demonstrated the digestive 
process, Coles L. Bashford degraded Wisconsin, Oschwald founded St. 
Nazianz, A. C. Barry watched the school fund, Cordelia Harvey saved 
northern soldiers, Joseph Bailey saved a federal fleet, William B. Cush- 
ing destroyed a confederate ironclad, Joseph Dutton served the lepers, 
John F. Appleby revolutionized harvesting, C. Latham Sholes revolution- 
ized writing, Edward G. Ryan made the law serve the people, Increase A. 
Lapham helped establish the weather bureau, William D. Hoard pro- 
moted scientific dairying, Ransom A. Moore educated boys and barleys, 
Nicholas Senn advanced surgery, James H. Stout advanced education, 
Hamlin Garland interpreted the Middle Border in literature, Al Ring- 
ling made circus business ‘big,’ Shaler encouraged art, Robert M. La Fol- 
lette reformed government. 

It cannot be supposed that, in the space of from ten to twenty-five 
pages, the author could give anything more than a concise sketch of his 
several subjects. But he has succeeded in doing that with such skill and 
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in a manner so interesting, that the reader is impelled to take up one 
essay after the other till the book has been read through. Also, the 
reading contributes materially to a knowledge of many important epi- 
sodes in Wisconsin history. 

Mr. Holmes has done considerable research in connection with some 
of the sketches, and his conclusions have the stamp of authenticity. He 
seems to have cut off two inches from Lincoln’s height, which is unkind 
in view of the great emancipator’s pride in his inches; he is hazy on 
the German attitude toward the Bennett law; and he probably limits 
Percival’s linguistic repertory too severely. These, however, are un- 
important slips. On the whole, the book can be read not only with keen 
interest but also with calm confidence. True, the author does not aim 
to write ‘critical’ character biography: he is no Strachey; the dominant 
note in his essays is ‘appreciation.’ It can also be said that in some 
cases, as for example that of Sherman Booth, he is so intent on the story 
illustrating the one phase of his subject’s activity which he designs to 
make prominent that he has little time for the study of the man in other 
relations. But, within his schedule, the facts presented can generally 
be relied upon. The book is sure to have a wide, popular appeal. 

JoszPH ScHAFER 


Methodism in Eastern Wisconsin: From the Arrival of the First 
Missionary in 1832, to the First Publication of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence Minutes in 1850, i. By Elizabeth Wilson. (Wisconsin conference 
historical society of the Methodist Episcopal church, 1938. 90 pp.) 

Of all types of history, local church history is the most difficult 
to write with detachment. And too often it becomes a mere catalog of 
names and dates, with no attempt at relating it to other forces at work. 
The author of this well written booklet is well aware that the church 
does not carry-on in a vacuum and in her story she fits the beginnings 
of Wisconsin Methodism into the general picture of early Wisconsin. 
Nor does she neglect the other contemporary religious forces, and Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Episcopalian activities find an 
essential place in her narrative. 

The hero of early Wisconsin Methodism is John Clark, who es- 
tablished the Green Bay mission in 1832 in response to the action 
taken by the General conference of that year to extend ‘our Aboriginal 
Missions in our Western and Northwestern Frontiers.’ He came prim- 
arily to work among the Oneida Indians, among whom the Methodists 
had labored in central New York. Like numerous other Methodist pio- 
neers Clark let no grass grow under his feet. In July, 1832, he formed 
the first Methodist class in Wisconsin and appointed Colonel Samuel 
Ryan, a Methodist whom he found in Green Bay, class leader; in Sep- 
tember, another class of twenty-five members made up of Indians of 
several tribes was organized, and the first Methodist church building in 
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Wisconsin was dedicated at Smithfield, in what is now Outagamie county, 
the location of which has but recently been determined. Clark was in- 
defatigable in labors, visiting widely scattered Indians, going East to 
raise funds, looking after new communities as they sprang up on the 
Wisconsin frontier. On one journey, in the summer of 1835, he journeyed 
fifteen days in a rowboat. In 1836 he became a member of the Illinois 
conference, and was appointed presiding elder of the Chicago district, 
which extended north as far as the Menomini mission, on the west shore 
of Green bay. Of course, Clark did not long remain the only Methodist 
laborer in Wisconsin, but soon was joined by an ever-increasing body 
of faithful circuit riders equally devoted to the advancement of re- 
ligion in general and Methodism in particular, on the Wisconsin frontier. 
At the time of the formation of the Wisconsin conference in 1848, the 
year Wisconsin was raised to statehood, there were fifty-seven circuits 
and missions within the bounds of the state, and a membership of 6,760 
whites, 11 negroes, and 172 Indians. Assisting the circuit preachers were 
147 local preachers. 

As indicated in the title, this is part i of the story of eastern Wis- 
consin Methodism. Let us hope that Miss Wilson is already at work on 
part ii. Though there are no annotations, the principal sources are listed 
by chapters, and there is an excellent index. 

University of Chicago 

Chicago Wituiam W. Sweet 


Here Was Vinland (subtitle: America’s Strangest Story, A 1000 
Year Old Mystery Solved). By James W. Curran. (Sault Ste Marie, 
Ontario, Canada: Sault Daily Star, 1939. 359 pp.) 

Mr. Curran, the editor of the Daily Star, makes no claim of being 
a scientist; nevertheless, he sets out with the courage and vigor of a 
Viking and uses many plausible arguments to prove his theory that Vin- 
land was in the Great Lakes region and not along the Atlantic coast 
as popularly held. 

He is the first champion of the theory that Vinland was in the Great 
Lakes region, and bases his contention upon linguistic, physiographic, 
archeological, and ethnological evidence, and the historical sagas. He 
believes that only the Hudson bay area and the Great Lakes region 
physiographically fit the Snorri sagas. He places Helluland on Hudson 
strait and the eastern shore of Hudson bay, Markland on the west shore 
of James bay, and Vinland around the Great Lakes. 

Samuel de Champlain in 1608 found upon his arrival in the St. Law- 
rence that the Montagnais already had a name ‘wamistikose,’ meaning 
‘wooden sailing ship’ (white men) which they had borrowed from the 
Cree Indians of Moose river. Curran believes that the Moose river 
Cree Indians and the Mandan Indians of the Dakotas, with their white 
characteristics, must surely have had contact with the Vikings. A sugges- 
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tion that the Norsemen made or influenced the making of the better 
‘Indian’ copper artifacts, which show excellent workmanship and strong 
Norse characteristics, has found favorable response from some arche- 
ologists. 

As a last proof he offers the many Norse artifacts found only in the 
Great Lakes region, the most outstanding being the Kensington rune 
stone in Minnesota and the Norseman’s grave near Beardmore, Ontario. 
The finely illustrated volume contains excellent maps and should be con- 
sulted by those who are interested in establishing the location of the 
elusive Vinland of the Vikings. 


Madison E. Ratepu GuEentTze. 


The American Guide series, a Federal Writers’ project, WPA, pre- 
sents a guide to the city of Portage, published by the chamber of com- 
merce at that place. In its eighty-five pages it deals competently with fur 
trade days and with Fort Winnebago; then with the city itself, its 
growth, manufactures, and preéminently its authors, among whom 
Frederick J. Turner and Zona Gale are more than locally known. A sup- 
plement, ‘All Around Town,’ takes one as far as the Merrimac ferry, the 
park at Gibraltar, etc. 


An article on Dr. Thordur Gudmundsen, the Icelandic doctor of 
Washington island, by Dr. William Snow Miller, appeared in the Wis- 
consin Medical Journal for May, 1939. It includes an account of Ice- 
landic immigration, and is a record of devotion of duty and helpfulness 
on the part of a ‘beloved physician.’ 


‘The Presbyterian Church on the Wisconsin Frontier’ is the title of 
four articles which have appeared in recent numbers of the Journal of the 
Department of History of the Presbyterian Church of the United States. 


They are prepared by Charles J. Kennedy, of the History department, 
University of Wisconsin. 











THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LouisE PHEetrs KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


HE annual meeting of the society was held October 19 in the society’s 

library. Two conferences were held in the morning: one on the 
problems of local historical societies, led by President Albert H. Sanford; 
one on genealogical research, addressed by Professor Gilbert H. Doane, 
director of the University libraries. A subscription luncheon at the Uni- 
versity club followed the morning activities. The annual business session 
was held in the afternoon in the North hall of the society’s museum, and 
was well attended by members from all parts of the state. Memorial 
addresses were given as follows: for Emil Baensch by Ralph G. Plumb 
of Manitowoc; for Spencer Haven by Charles M. Morris of Milwaukee; 
for Hans A. Anderson by Albert O. Barton of Madison; for Colonel 
Marshall Cousins by Percy C. Atkinson of Eau Claire; for Guy M. 
Burnham by Dr. John M. Dodd of Ashland (the last two were read 
by the superintendent, in the absence of their authors). The superinten- 
dent read the report of the executive committee, which was followed by the 
report of the nominating committee. The following curators were elected 
for the term expiring in 1942: Charles E. Broughton, Thomas J. Cun- 
ningham, Lucien M. Hanks, Hjalmar R. Holand, Mrs. Arthur T. 
Holbrook, Fred L. Holmes, Peter Leo Johnson, Mrs. Angie K. Main, 
Charles M. Morris, Emery A. Odell, Ralph G. Plumb, Lawrence C. 
Whittet. In place of Hans A. Anderson, Miss Ruth B. Jeffris was elected, 
and in place of Colonel Marshall Cousins, Mrs. G. Erle Ingram. 

The following new members have joined the society during the 
quarter ending October 10: 

Life: Everett E. Edwards, Washington, D.C.; Ernest J. Perry, 
Fond du Lac. 

Annual: Harry N. Bodden, Horicon; Loren W. Burch, Madison; 
Robert M. Dessureau, Mrs. Charles Greiling, Green Bay; William H. 
Haight, Chicago; Franklyn Hartmann, M:dison; Erwin E. Homstad, 
Black River Falls; Henry Howe, Prairie du Chien; Iver M. Kalnes, 
McFarland; Mrs. Theodore Kronshage, Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin library: Ripon public library. 

Wisconsin schools: Logan high school, La Crosse; Mondovi public 
schools, Mondovi. 
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NEcROLOGY 


The society has once more lost by death an old friend and curator 
in Hon. Emil Baensch, who passed away at his home in Manitowoc, Au- 
gust 17 last. Mr. Baensch became a life member of the society in 1890 
and in 1899 was elected curator, serving until 1917; again in 1927 he 


succeeded Lyman J. Nash of Manitowoc and continued as curator until 
his death. 


As the magazine copy goes to press, the society is informed of the 
death of Curator Hans A. Anderson, Whitehall, on October 9, 1939. 


The following life members died in the quarter July 10 to Oc- 
tober 10: Judge Ferdinand A. Geiger of Milwaukee, July 31; Professor 
James A. Wilgus, Platteville, July 24. John T. Kenney, July 13; Pro- 
fessor Ray H. Whitbeck, July 27; George H. Keenan, September 7, all of 
Madison. Josias E. Florin of Menomonie and Percival G. Rennick of 
Peoria, Illinois, have also died recently. 


Mrs. Mary Fairchild Morris, daughter of the late General Lucius 
Fairchild, wife of Curator Charles M. Morris, died suddenly at her home 
in Milwaukee, October 25. Mrs. Morris was the donor of the Fairchild 
and Conover papers. She was deeply interested in the society’s welfare. 


Among annual members deceased are Glenn W. Garlock of West 


Salem in May, and Professor Frederick L. Musbach of Marshfield, Sep- 
tember 14. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Proceedings of the society for 1938, including a directory of 
the society’s members, was distributed to the members during the summer. 


ACCESSIONS 


The McCarthy papers—A large consignment, including the com- 
plete papers of the late Charles McCarthy, has been received from Mrs. 
Lucile B. McCarthy. These papers relate not only to his work as the 
founder of the Legislative reference library in Wisconsin, but to similar 
work for other states and for municipalities. They include a record of his 
travels in the Orient and his efficient work during the World war. At 


present these papers are under seal; after their arrangement, they may 
be used with the consent of the donor. 


Perry diary—The society has received the Civil war diary of 
James M. Perry, of the Seventh Wisconsin volunteer infantry, in seven 
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volumes covering the period January 1, 1862, to July 14, 1865. The final 
entry tells about his arrival at home, Lyndon, at 8 p.m. ‘Found the 
folks all well.’ This is an unusual diary, for Mr. Perry was an unusual 
man, a good writer, intelligent observer, and a persistent, unremitting 
journalist. During a portion of his service period he acted as regimental 
quartermaster. The record of his service, in the adjutant general’s 
office, Madison, indicates that Perry enrolled on the twelfth of June, 
1861, at Kilbourn City, for the term of three years, was mustered into 
the United States service August 16, 1861, at Madison, transferred to 
non-com staff June 9, 1865. He was mustered out with the regiment 
July 8, 1865, at Jeffersonville, Indiana. He was thirty-two at the date 
of enlistment and was married. This diary is a welcome addition to 
our Civil war collection. 


Additional papers for this collection are those of Professor Duncan 
MacGregor, when he was captain of Company A, Forty-second Wiscon- 
sin volunteers. These papers consist of muster rolls, monthly and quar- 
terly returns of men, clothing, equipment and ordnance, orders, invoices, 


and receipts, 1864-65. They were presented by his daughter, Elizabeth 
MacGregor. 


A few papers of the late Halvor L. Skavlem (seen ante, xxii, 368) 
have come to us; among them is an article on the Winnebago chief, 
White Crow, whose village was near the Skavlem summer home on Lake 


Koshkonong, and who played a prominent part in the Black Hawk 
war. 


The record books of the First Congregational church of Darling- 
ton organized at Willow Springs in 1847 and reorganized at Darlington 


1856 have been placed in the society’s custody. The church was closed in 
1938. 


A letter of Eleazar Williams, written from his final retreat in 
Hogansburg, New York, dated December 4, 1856, has been presented 
by Colonel Howard Greene. 


Mrs. Smiley Blanton of Tennessee, who presented in 1922 the 
Thomas T. Smiley papers, has sent to be included with them the World 
war documents, orders, etc., of her husband. 


An oration delivered at the University of Wisconsin by the late 
Theodore Kronshage on ‘Luther at Worms’ has been sent to the society 
by Winter Everett. 


The mimeographed volumes of county archives (see ante, 120) have 
been received for La Crosse, Sheboygan, and Rusk counties. 
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The report of the Historical Records survey for the Federal archives 
in Wisconsin has been received in a similar form in several volumes, 
being a WPA handicraft project of the Milwaukee state teachers college. 


Memorial of Peace—The society has recently received a silver 
chalice commemorating the peace of Westphalia, 1648. It is a highly 
wrought specimen with three figures representing, it is supposed, the 
Christ, the Holy Mother, and St. Peter. These figures are impressed on 
the wall of the chalice, dies obviously having been employed. A transla- 
tion of the inscription on the bottom is as follows: ‘In memory of the 
universal peace of Miinster in Westphalia concluded and published in the 
year 1648, 24 and 25 October.’ This translation was made by the Uni- 
versity’s distinguished classicist, Professor Arthur Gordon Laird. The 
date of the making of the chalice is not given, but the probability is that 
it was made not very long after the peace which it celebrates. 

The chalice comes to the society as a bequest made in the will of the 
late Bertha E. Stoppenbach of Jefferson county, daughter of Joseph 
Stoppenbach, who came from Germany about the year 1848 and settled 
in Watertown. He was born in the year 1800 and died January 14, 1884, 
at Jefferson. It is the understanding of Bertha Stoppenbach’s residuary 
legatee, Mark J. Kerschensteiner, who delivered the chalice to the his- 
torical society, that it had been in the Stoppenbach family for several 
generations and had been so highly prized that it was always kept in a 
place of safety. The society has caused the chalice to be exhibited in the 
historical museum where it may be seen by all visitors. 


II THE STATE 


Wisconsin’s share of the Frances E. Willard centennial celebration 
began on August 12, when members of women’s organizations in six 
states: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, 
made a pilgrimage to the Willard schoolhouse, not far from Janesville. 
Near-by stood ‘Forest Home’ which her father Josiah Willard built in 
1841, where Miss Willard grew from childhood to womanhood. From 
there she went with her sister to Milwaukee female college and then 
to Northwestern university at Evanston. On the exact centenary of her 
birth, September 28, the state schools honored her memory; while Oc- 
tober 17-19 the State women’s Christian temperance union met at 
Janesville and devoted the program to her honor. In addition to her work 
for that organization Miss Willard founded with Susan B. Anthony the 
National council of women, was a charter member of the Daughters of 
the American revolution and of the Illinois women’s press association, 
and a founder of the Federation of business and professional women’s 
clubs. 
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New Glarus may become the Oberammergau of Wisconsin by its 
yearly presentation of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, as a community event. 
The second annual production occurred September 8 and 4 in an outdoor 
amphitheater near the village, and was witnessed both days by large, en- 
thusiastic audiences. The costumes were made at home during the win- 
ter. The diction of the actors was excellent, and the amplifying arrange- 
ments satisfactory. For the most part a different cast appeared on each 
day. The story of Wilhelm Tell is dear to the hearts of the Swiss for its 
expression of the love of liberty; its presentation at this time when the 
European war had just broken out was especially appropriate. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The centennial of the first settlement of Norwegians in Luther 
Valley (see ante, 122) was an event of great interest to Rock, Dane, 
and neighboring counties. Governor Heil honored the occasion by his 
attendance August 26. On the afternoon of August 27 Dr. Kellogg of 
this society’s staff spoke on ‘European Immigration to Wisconsin,’ fol- 
lowed by Congressman Stephen Bolles of Janesville. The pageant pro- 
duced two nights, fittingly pictured the events, trials, and successes of 
the pioneer movement. Greetings were given by the state and several 
local historical societies. The entire celebration was well carried out, 
and made a deep impression on the youth of the community. 


The city of Columbus held a hundredth anniversary celebration 
September 7 when several descendants of the founder, Colonel Elbert 
Dickason, were honor guests. Mrs. P. R. Minahan of Green Bay ap- 
peared in the homespun dress her great grandmother wore when she 
married Colonel Dickason. Guest speakers were Ernst von Briesen of 
Milwaukee and Daniel H. Grady of Portage. 


Hartland celebrated August 6 the centennial of the coming of its 
first settlers, the Warrens from Michigan. A festival in the form of a his- 
tory of Hartland, accompanied by a series of tableaux, was prepared by 
Marion I. Gilbert and read by William Parker. The Hartland News 
had a centennial edition on August 4. 


The village of Melrose, Jackson county, held September 4 a cen- 
tennial celebration of the settlement of Robert Douglas on the first farm 
opened in that neighborhood. A marker was erected at the site, where 
part of the original house still stands. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


Delavan, founded in 1836 by Samuel and Henry Phoenix, has been 
noted for its temperance sentiments and for the devotion of its found- 
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ers to the Baptist church. The first church of that denomination was 
organized there September 21, 1889. In the first church building was 
held in 1843 the earliest known anti-slavery meeting in the territory. 
The commemoration of this centennial consisted of tree-planting on 
September 14; the lighting of the century candle on the seventeenth, the 
unveiling of a youth centennial window the nineteenth, a centennial 
pageant, and several sermons, addresses, and exercises covering the 
entire week. 


The Baptist church at Clinton, Rock county, was closely connected 
with that at Delavan. The former celebrated its centennial August 19-20 
with a pageant, entitled ‘God Leads a People,’ written by Mrs. Mary W. 
Greene and presented by members of the church. 


The Methodists of Waukesha held a centennial observance Oc- 
tober 8-15. Three times their church has been burned, but with courag- 
eous faith the buildings were each time rebuilt. The centennial exercises 
repeated the older customs of Methodism, the love feast, the pound party, 
the watch night, etc. 


The Second Congregational church of Beloit celebrated its eightieth 
birthday October 1 with a candle-lighting service and an address by 
the Rev. A. W. Swan of Madison. 


Locat Historica Societies AND MusEuMs 


The Burlington historical society held its annual meeting October 2. 
The former officers were elected, with the exception of Mrs. Antoinette 
Fulton, whose son Robert took her place on the board of directors. She 
was elected to life membership. Papers were given by Herbert Duckett 
and Newton Bottomley. Mrs. Margaret D. Clark spoke on the federal 
art project in Wisconsin. One desideratum is the figureheads of old 
lake vessels, few of which have been found. 


Door county historical society held its annual meeting in mid- 
August at Sturgeon Bay, when A. H. Fensholt of Chicago addressed the 
society. He praised the new museum and its curator Mr. Dankoler, who 
was offered the office of president but declined. H. R. Holand then 
consented to serve for another term. 


Grant county historical society, although one of the youngest on the 
list, has accumulated many records and specimens illustrating the history 
of the region. A fireproof room has been granted in the courthouse at 
Lancaster, which gives the society a center and home. 
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Green county historical society has held several pilgrimages during 
the summer. The Norwegian immigration was stressed in July when 
the society met at the Jordan Lutheran church and later visited Buck- 
horn tavern. The final pilgrimage occurred September 10 when tablets 
were placed on the sites of the first limburger and Swiss cheese factories 
erected in 1868 and 1869 by Nikolaus Gerber. These were south of 
New Glarus near Highway 69. President John A. Schindler presided, 
and addresses were given by J. C. Steinman, a veteran cheesemaker, 
and by Emery A. Odell of the Monroe Times. Several of the Gerber 
relatives and descendants were present. 


Kewaunee county has a museum in the new wing recently added to 
the courthouse. Therein wall cases have been built to display the Decker 
memorial collection, which was given the county by the late Edward 
Decker, political and business man of the community, who built the 
Ahnapee and Western railway, founded the village of Casco, and was 
occupied in lumbering. Since the museum has been opened, other me- 
mentos have been presented. 


Milwaukee county historical society sponsored the removal and 
opening of the Benjamin Church house (see ante, xxi, 470) now called 
the ‘Kilbourntown house’ The dedication occurred on September 14, 
when President Frederic Heath was master of ceremonies. After the 
dedicatory speeches a fantasy, “The Story of a House’ by Myrtyl Ross 
was given, an imaginative account of what happened in the house during 
its ninety-five years. The house is considered a good, small example 
of the Greek revival type. It has been furnished by the Colonial Dames 
of Wisconsin. 

Members of this society were also present at the opening of the 
corner stone of Milwaukee’s old courthouse, which is being demolished. 
Several newspapers and relics were found, and the autograph of the 
architect, Leonard Schmidtner. 


Mineral Point organized a historical society in July, in order to pre- 
serve the Gundry house from being demolished. After incorporation and 
the election of officers, the Gundry heirs donated the property to the 
Mineral Point historical society, which took immediate steps to halt 
the wrecking process. Robert Neal of Pendarvis house was elected 
president. Mr. and Mrs. Perry Goold are caretakers of the house. Oc- 
tober 6 Superintendent Schafer spoke for the society, commending their 
undertaking and encouraging the plan to make the society serve the 
interest of lead-region history. 


The Outagamie county historical society invited the Brown county 
society to picnic with them on the Grignon house grounds August 16. 
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Mayor Lewis F. Nelson of Kaukauna welcomed the Brown county mem- 


bers, to which Mrs. L. F. Blood, president of the latter society, re- 
sponded. 


Sauk county historical society has opened its museum and has 
had 700 visitors. Arthur Koenig has been acting as custodian and 
reports several gifts. He plans to study museum economy during the 
winter with Curator Charles E. Brown. 


The Waukesha county historical society had its fall meeting at 
Statesan, the Wales sanatorium, on September 9. A paper on that in- 
stitution was given by Dr. Harold Coon, superintendent. Welsh songs 


were sung and the ‘Story of Lapham Peak’ was given by Mrs. O. L. 
Prime. 


PaGEANTS AND MEMORIALS 


‘The Frontiers of Waushara’ was produced at Wautoma for the 
county fair August 22-24. The ‘Cavalcade’ as it was called employed 
ever 1,000 actors and what was called the ‘largest yoke of oxen in the 
world.’ All the local organizations, including the 4-H clubs, partici- 
pated. The final scene was based on the ‘Land Use Planning’ report 
of the Waushara county agent. The production was in charge of Ethel T. 
Rockwell of the State university. 


The town of Luck in Polk county presented a pageant September 29 
on the sixtieth anniversary of the school district. The pageant was pre- 
pared by a daughter of the first white settler, now Mrs. Charles Paulson, 
formerly Arvilla Foster, a pupil of the first school. 


Wisconsin History IN THE StTaTE PREss 


The Wisconsin State Journal of Madison issued September 24 a 
centennial edition based on the fact that this paper is the direct descen- 
dant of the Madison Ezpress, established at that city in December, 1839. 
In 1848 the Express was purchased by David Atwood, who in 1852 
issued his paper as the Wisconsin State Journal, under which title it has 
been published ever since. The centennial edition was finely conceived 
to represent all the interests of the capital city. One section repeated 
the history of the newspaper itself, showing its former editors and present 
staff; another was devoted to the city, its buildings and improvements, 
including a series of ‘Memories’ by Frank W. Hoyt, one of the oldest 
citizens. A third section was given to the schools of the city, opened by 
a brief history of the State university by Louise P. Kellogg of the so- 
ciety’s staff, accompanied by President Dykstra’s account of the present 
condition of the university. Professor John Guy Fowlkes wrote on the 
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city’s grade schools, while Catholic education was shown in full. Another 
section was devoted to the industries and hotels of Madison, including the 
means of transportation; a fifth represented the parks and natural beau- 
ties of the city. The whole is a model of newspaper efficiency and a 
representation of the past and present of Wisconsin’s capital. 


The Milwaukee mid-summer festival has developed into a per- 
manent institution, which each year gives a civic celebration. This year 
it occurred July 15 to 22 with daily attractions. Motorboat races are 
native to Milwaukee since there Ole Evinrude invented the outboard 
motor. In accord with citizenship day, William L. Pieplow, chairman of 
the festival commission, gave a talk on the sesquicentennial of American 
government; thirty-three foreign nationalities were represented in the 
group of new citizens. An historical pageant on the life of George 
Washington was prepared and presented by the WPA. 


Grant County Independent of Lancaster printed August 24 a de- 
lightful article by Charles D. Rosa, former Wisconsin tax commissioner, 
on President Edward D. Eaton of Beloit college, whose portrait graces 
the entrance to the society’s museum. President Eaton was a native of 
Lancaster, and this gave Judge Rosa an opportunity for a description of 
the natural beauties of Grant county and a brief summary of its history. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


Dr. Theodore C. Blegen resigned August 1 as superintendent of the 
Minnesota historical society; his place has been taken by Acting sup- 
erintendent Arthur J. Larsen. Dr. Blegen was appointed assistant sup- 
erintendent in 1922 and superintendent in 1931 on the resignation of Dr. 
Solon J. Buck. Dr. Blegen’s administration has been most successful and 
has raised the Minnesota society to a recognized place as one of the 
leading historical societies in the United States. He plans to complete 
the second volume of his Norwegian Migration to America and in 1940 
will assume full time duties as professor of American history in the 
University of Minnesota. 


The Norwegian-American historical association, which published 
Dr. Blegen’s first volume on Norwegian migration has received the pa- 
pers of the late Rev. D. G. Ristad of Manitowoc, who died in September, 
1988. He was widely known for his writings and his interest in music. 
His family still reside at Manitowoc. 


Carrie Jacobs Bond, song writer, whom Janesville has delighted to 
honor, was the guest last August of the Music festival at Chicago. A 
throng of nearly 100,000 persons in the great stadium cheered as the 
festival symphony orchestra played her best known compositions, ‘I Love 
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You Truly’ and the ‘End of a Perfect Day’ while she stood upon the 
platform. She makes her home in California. 


Edgar W. ‘Bill’ Nye, the humorist, who came to Wisconsin in 1854 
at the age of four and lived many years in St. Croix county, spent his 
latter life in North Carolina, where he built a place called, ‘Buck Shoals.’ 
North Carolina unveiled last March a tablet at Fletcher, Henderson 
county, marking the home of Bill Nye. 


Iowa City, capital of the state of that name, 1839-57, held a 
centennial of its founding last summer. The May number of the Pal- 
impsest, published by the Iowa historical society, was devoted to the 
history of the founding of Iowa City, named before it was born. The 
territorial legislature, meeting at Burlington, decided to erect a capital in 
Johnson county, and appointed commissioners to choose the site. A city 
was laid out on the banks of the Iowa river, and a beautiful stone cap- 
itol was built. It has been claimed that this capitol was designed by 
Father Mazzuchelli, pioneer missionary. Benjamin F. Shambaugh in an 
article in the Palimpsest proves that the architect was John F. Rague, 
who designed the first buildings of the University of Wisconsin. (See 
ante, xii, 109-111.) In 1857 Iowa City ceased to be the capital but it 


became in compensation the seat of the State university and State his- 
torical society. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


John M. Dodd (‘Guy Miles Burnham’) is a physician and surgeon 
residing at Ashland, Wisconsin. 


Percy C. Atkinson (“Colonel Marshall Cousins’), of Eau Claire; is 
associated with the Eau Claire press company, publishers of the Eau 
Claire Leader and the Daily Telegram. 


Bayrd Still (‘Milwaukee, 1870-1900: The Emergence of a Metrop- 
olis’) is a frequent contributor to this magazine. He is a member of 
the history faculty of Duke university, Durham, North Carolina. 


J. M. Turner (‘Rafting on the Mississippi’) was a resident of 
Lansing, Iowa, when he wrote his reminiscences in the 1920’s. Captain 


Turner’s experiences, covering a fifty-year period, will be published in 
serial form. 
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Clarence A. Schoenfeld (‘In Early Wisconsin—Nature Was Sel- 
dom Mild’) is a resident of Lake Mills, Wisconsin, and writes that he 
has made local history his ‘pleasant hobby.’ 


Documents—‘Haraszthy’s Wisconsin Experience,’ is a translation 
of several chapters of Agoston Haraszthy’s Travels in the United States 
of America, volume i, published in 1844. Stephen Kliman, assistant in 
soils, University of Wisconsin, translated this portion of the volume; 
Superintendent Schafer edited the material. 





